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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


LEADING TO BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢« DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 





In the Teachers College of Temple University there are two dis- 
tinct groups of curriculums: One leading to the undergraduate 


degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, and to the Pennsy]- 





vania College Provisional Certificate; the other to the graduate 
degrees of Master and Doctor of Education, and to Certification of Administrative 
and Supervisory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for the greatest advancement is offered those with the necessary scholastic 


credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular da classes, 


ourses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate degrees are 


offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning hours. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar * Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22 
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No matter how you look at it- 
it takes a lot of coal! 
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More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years ago! 
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Almost everything America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. Anddon’t 
| forget all the coal used for home heating! | 























Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student’s interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 














j Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. } 
i Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. l 
I Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free | 
I teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not l 
1 only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 1 
F of items available for classroom distribution, including the 1 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
I the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. I 
; (PLEASE PRINT) ! 
a I 
i ame. I 
i Street : 
City Zone___State i 
I Position } 
6 or nin an enue ante ahemeemas aaa 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
5 Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 











Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
Welds Leading Padlock Manufactinnrg 





The September Cover 


September, 1951, begins the 100th 
volume of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL. It is for this reason that the 
September cover has unusual signif- 
icance as well as the contents of the 
Journal itself. 

Our artists for the September cover 
take us back by photograph to the 
original cover of Volume I of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, Janu- 
ary, 1852, of which Thomas Henry 
Burrowes was editor. 

Supplementing this central motif 
our artists have indicated the volumes 
through the years. To the upper 
right-hand is the open book with the 
PSEA symbol on the page to the right. 
The 100 on the page to the left indi- 
cates the span of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooLt JOURNAL in portraying the 
purposes and practices of education 
during the years and in more recent 
years the activities of our Association 
as symbolized by our insignia. 

In fact the entire portion of the 





cover to the right indicates volume | 


upon volume of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL from the time of its 
original appearance as Volume I| in 
January, 1852, to Volume 100 in 
September, 1951. 

Each issue of the JouRNAL during 
the year will make some. significant 
reference to the 100th anniversary 
volume of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourRNAL. The 100th volume will be 
very different in content and make-up 
from the original volume, but it is, in- 
deed, significant that the original 
name—PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, has not been changed. 

Notwithstanding the multitudinous 
changes during a tumultuous century 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
continues to be the name of the pro- 
fessional magazine of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania as we begin our 100th 
volume. 
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Think of a Number! 


What does it mean to your pupils? 
Can they see FIVE, for instance, 
as a GROUP of five objects—or is 
it just a number? Can they grasp 
its relationship to another group 
—like FOUR, THREE, or TEN? 
Do your pupils see these numbers 
as amounts, sizes, quantities that 
enable them to THINK OUT their 
own answers? 

In the NEW ROW-PETER- 
SON ARITHMETIC BOOKS for 
Grades 1 and 2, numbers be- 
come groups every child can 
visualize, manipulate, understand. 
They become tools that help him 
form accurate concepts of what is 
meant by HOW MANY, HOW 
MUCH MORE, HOW MUCH LESS. 
They become ideas that sharpen 
his comprehension of counting, 
addition, subtraction. Here, in the 
ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC 
BOOKS, are techniques for the de- 
velopment of NUMBER THINK- 
ING no teacher can ignore, no 
child can afford to miss. 


For Grade 1 


Primer 

Workbook for Primer 

Book One 

Workbook for Book One 

Manual for Primer and Book One 


For Grade 2 


Book Two 
Workbook for Book Two 
Manual for Book Two 


AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, 
Professor of Education, West Vir- 
ginia University; Margaret Leckie 
Wheat, formerly Elementary Su- 
pervisor, State of West Virginia; 
Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic 
Supervisor, East Chicago, Indiana; 
Harl R. Douglass, Dean of School 
of Education, University of Colo- 
rado. 


Write for complete information 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Evanston, Ill. © White Plains, N. Y- 














SECONDARY LEVEL 
TEACHING AIDS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home’’ is available for social studies 
classes in high school. It consists of a 48-page 
well-illustrated manual; six two-color wall 
charts (22”x34”); three illustrated notebook 
size leaflets for students . . . (1) industrial 
growth, (2) profits and their distribution, (3) 
occupations in relation to motor vehicles. Send 
for free teachers’ kit and state number of stu- 
dent leaflets desired. 
Bureau of Educational Services 


a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION’S NEEDED 
from the first! 


pao THE VERY FIRST DAY, whether it’s your first day 
of teaching or your first day of disability, Educators income 
protection will pay you generously and promptly. Many types of 
policies are available, designed to fit every particular need. All 
provide year ’round coverage and hospital-surgical benefits if 
desired. No physical examination is necessary, and if there’s 
already an Educators Group in your new school new teachers 
may join, without even answering health questions, anytime 
during the first 60 days following the opening of school. Study 





\ the actual claim case at right; 
Ni then mail the coupon for full 
4 Yen information about how you, 72 
Ks too, may enjoy the same $727 To MISS E 


) faithful protection. 
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WIN A FREE BOOK OR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION! 


During September, Educators wisl give a copy of the best- 

seller, ‘‘Kon-Tiki,’’ or a year’s subscription to ‘‘Coronet’’ Maga- 
zine to each of the 12 teachers who list the greatest number of disability- 
possibilities, both accidents and sicknesses, shown in the above cartoon 
Letters must be postmarked not later than September 30th. Write today. 
It’s easy . . it’s interesting . . and a nice addition to your bookshelf! 





Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


FREE (Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


TO Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 

YOU about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 

Hospital Policies [] Have. Representative call [] 
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er-Kit,"" complete with 


run-stoppers, needle ond Name PPPPTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT Tir 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! MIUO Ecos opsccasnetsncgsnnyisbebisanntantns cnsheen chs wanaeelinya senpn em 951 











In This Issue 


®& Volume 100, No. 1, of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL! In the issues 
of this 100th volume, the editor will 
go to the other 99 volumes for the in- 
formation and inspiration which he 
will use in a series of feature articles 
this year. What subjects were being 
taught 100 years ago? What problems 
were up for discussion among faculty 
members at that time? What was the 
attitude of citizens toward our schools? 
These volumes of former years contain 
the answers to these and many other 
questions. 


> A high school student tells why she 
thinks her English and problems of 
democracy teacher is a “most promis- 
ing teacher.” You will want to read the 
characteristics she mentioned in her 
letter which won a Quiz Kids prize for 
her teacher. 


& Inspiration, too, will result from 
reading an article by a home economics 
student on gracious living in an 
humble home. 


& Mrs. Oestereicher gives advice to 
parents on what to do about the home- 
work of our youngest pupils. Success is 
the keynote. 


& A self-contained classroom is the 
name given by a Hershey teacher to 
an experiment carried on in a seventh 
grade last year. The project proved 
interesting to the students and received 
the approval of the citizens of the 
community. 


& The editors are glad to present for 
a second year the “Dear Miss North” 
column. Watch for it in its usual place 
each issue in order not to miss those 
practical ideas of which Clara Cocker- 
ille has so many. 


& The September issue contains re- 
ports on the NEA convention and 
other summer conferences and an- 
nouncements concerning the many 
meetings to be held this fall. The 
amount of copy for Keep Posted, As- 
sociation Activities, New Books—in fact 
all the sections of the JouRNAL—was 
so heavy that some fine contributions 
had to be held for later issues. 


& The PSEA Staff greets you and ex- 
tends best wishes for the year 1951- 
52. 
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Indispensable 


in building a qood 
art progvam 


KAVOLA 








“Good school. Good teachers. 

They use Crayola,” parents have 
been heard to remark after a school 
inspection. Just as Crayola indi- 
cates a high standard of quality for 
crayon work, so too does Clayola 
for modeling, and Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera for poster 
work and painting. All are Gold 
Medal products for art education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 


Joseph P. Sceilato; Robert T. Smerdon 


SELL WONDERFUL REGAL CHRISTMAS 

CARDS NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 

Here's the big money maker. Mar- 

velous Christmas cards exclusive with our 

b agents. 25 sell for 1.00. Also 50 for 1.25. 




















4 Name handsomely imprinted. 150 other 

7 IN ON boxes with ward to re. Bonus. Free 

+ YOUR samples. Kit on approval. 

vA SPARE REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
* TIME « Dept. SM-9, Ferndale, Michigan 








THE SICO Company of Mount Joy 
has awarded 25 scholarships to State 
Teachers Colleges in its service area. 
Awards were granted to five high 
school graduates of York County, two 





of Dauphin County, one of Lebanon 
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NEA Offers Radio Scripts 
“Threshold” and “The Kindled 


Spark” are two fifteen-minute tran- 
scriptions which have been produced 
by -the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations in supplying public 
relations materials to school people 
throughout the nation. 

“Threshold” is the story of Toby 
who took his own time about learning 
to read. “The Kindled Spark” is an 
answer to the criticism that our schools 
are not teaching American history. 

These two programs are being re- 
leased back-to-back on the same platter 
and are primarily designed for playing 
over local radio stations. The cost of 
the platter is $10 and it may be 
ordered directly from the NEA Di- 
vision of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


PSEA Convention District 


Issues News Letter 

The Central-Western Convention 
District issued in the spring Volume 
1, No. 1, of the Informer. Miriam W. 
Cokely of Punxsutawney is serving as 
editor. 

The District, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
Lilly, president, celebrated its third 
anniversary in April. Its news letter 
brings together in very concise form 
all the information concerning the dis- 
trict, the State Association, and co- 
operating civic organizations. 


The Western News Letter 


Jay Neff, president of the Western 
Convention District, issues a Presi- 
dent’s Letter several times during the 
year. It contains professional and or- 
ganization news. 





County, and eighteen of Lancaster 
County. The amount of each individual 
award is paid directly to the college 
by SICO Oil Company each year for 
four years. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL CorPorRATION, by action of 
its board of directors, is making avail- 
able to seniors of Clairton High School 
ten scholarships of $2,000 each. The 
scholarships will be applied to the col- 
lege expenses of the recipient, who is 
chosen by a committee of the faculty of 
the high school, for four years. The 
company is making similar awards to 


Chester High School. 











on45rpm 
RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 
and 


“A Singing School” 


RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 





A basic record library for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary 
music selected and organized for teachers by 
leading authorities in the field of educational 
music. 


The library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 
370 compositions, recorded on non-breakable 
45-rpm as well as 78-rpm records. All albums 
are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of 
each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; 
Singing Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christ- 
mas Songs; Indian Music. Now used in thou- 
sands of schools, in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of 
**A Singing School’’ 





Ten albums, available separately, of RCA 
Victor Records have been recorded from 
material in songbooks of “‘A Singing School,” 
published by C. G. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the 
superior 45-rpm records as well as the con- 
ventional 78-rpm. They provide a complete 
basic program of Music Education and Edu- 
cation through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. 
(Grades 7 and 8 in October.) Also available 
are two albums for combined grades. Send 
for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 
ee a= 
| Educational Services, Dept. 133-B (y) 

| Radio Corporation of America 2 
| Camden, N. J. : 

| Please send me additional information on 

l O RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
| Schools, and [] “‘A Singing School.” 

| 

| 
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Street. 
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>» Haue you deen the latest in basal reading? 
THE MACMILLAN READERS 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES 
MARY M. BARTLETT — MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER— FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON — MAE KNIGHT CLARK— ALTHEA BEERY — HELEN CROSSEN 


It’s the new series that teaches children 
to read well and love to read. 


We invite you to A basal series 
write for complete details. for grades 1-8. 








> Acclaimed by educators everywhere. . 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES — REVISED 
— Grades 1-8 — 


Fundamental learning for American children 











New York Atlanta 


ls THE MACMILLAN COMPANY estas 

















Temple University {The Perfect Combination 


FOR TEACHING HISTORY .. . 


eer SOUTHWORTH TIME L 
Off-Campus Division OU fe) ME LINES AND TEXTBOOKS 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading te =<s 
FRANKLIN and MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster as a A | 


: i 
Offering graduate and undergraduate courses in Elementary = | -~ i ff | 
and Secondary Education, Educational Administration, Psychol- j 
ogy, History and English. 









































Arranged for in-service teachers of Lancaster, Berks and the 
surrounding counties. 





| | fs 
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WE api dedi 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY 
TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 


All American History on a single 
graphic chart! 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
The most challenging of all Senior High School histories 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


REGISTRATION 
At Albright College—September 26 


At Franklin ond Marshall College—September 24 | A superb 1951 history text for Grades Seven and/or Eight 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


For information address: Two clear, colorful, and attractive background texts for 


Grades Five and Six. 


Dean AARON G. BREIDENSTINE THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. FOR ALL HISTORY 


The highlights of all history, 4500 B.C. to the present 
Dean GEORGE W. WALTON 


Albright College, Reading, Pa. IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


Dean J. CONRAD SEEGERS P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, 


-Teachers College, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atianta Dallas 
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To the Friends of Education 


H. E. GAYMAN 


Editor, Pennsylvania School Journal 


T WAS this heading that appeared on 
| page 1 of Volume I of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL issued at Lancaster in 1852. 
The beginnings of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL can perhaps best be 
stated by quoting liberally from this 
original statement by the first editor, 
Thomas Henry Burrowes. 

“The main object of the Journal, as 
stated in the prospectus, is ‘to arouse 
a more general and active interest in 
the cause of Education than prevails’ 
amongst us. To effect this, while every 
project will be advocated and every 
subject discussed, calculated to pro- 
mote the spread of sound knowledge, 
nothing foreign or irrevelant shall be 
admitted. 

“Morality—sound, practical, Chris- 
tian morality—as the only sure and 
safe basis of all secular teaching, will 
ever be kept in view. No expression 
or thought inconsistent therewith will 
be knowingly favored. Upon the virtue 
of the people not only depends the in- 
dividual happiness of each person, but 
the very continuance of our institutions 
as a community. Hence, the great 
founder of the Commonwealth never 
advanced a sounder proposition than 
when he said: “That which makes a 
good constitution must keep it, viz.: 
Men of wisdom and virtue;—qualities 
that, because they descend not with 
worldy inheritance, must be carefully 
propagated by a virtuous education of 
youth.’ 

“Teachers being thus both ‘propaga- 
tors’ of ‘virtue’ and ‘keepers’ of our 
‘good constitution,’ every effort will be 
made by the JOURNAL, to cheer them 
in their noble calling, to lighten their 
labors, to elevate their aim and attain- 
ments, and to produce that full ap- 
preciation of their services and com- 
pensation for their toils, which both so 
richly merit—This will be attempted 
hereafter, more, and more effectually, 
by selections from the thoughts and 
productions of others, and especially 
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by the insertion of original communi- 
cations, than by a reliance on the Edi- 
tor’s own resources. The former cannot 
fail in variety, ability and experience; 
while the latter might only be remark- 
able for heartfelt 
cause. ... 

“From every class of citizens, who 
may be impressed with a due convic- 


devotion to the 


tion of the importance of sound edu- 
cation, the communication of facts and 
opinions bearing on the subject, and 
the result of useful experience, is also 
respectfully invited... . 

“But it is in the power of all, who 
will make the effort, to assist in elevat- 
ing the general standard of moral and 
intellectual acquirement; thereby ren- 
dering, if not a more shining; yet 
certainly a more general and lasting 
service to their native county. 

“To make the journal an auxiliary 
in this great work, will be the constant 
object of the Editor.” 


Journal Contents 

The contents of the first JOURNAL 
are perhaps best illustrated by listing 
a number of the articles that appeared 
in the first issue. A feature article was 
entitled, “Remarks upon the 18th An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania.” 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of teachers at the beginning of the 
first volume of our magazine was 11.- 
880, the number of pupils, 508,142, the 
amount of tax levied, $1,286,536.84, 
the State appropriation, $193,004.80, 
and the cost of teaching each pupil per 
quarter (except Philadelphia) , $1.311,. 

The report stressed the astonishing 
progress made in the school system 
during the 18 years of existence since 
1835. In 1835 it was pointed out the 
number of teachers was 868, the num- 
ber of scholars, 32,544. The article 
concludes with this statement, “This 
well expressed contrast strongly sets 
forth and triumphantly establishes the 


The Editor of the JOURNAL re-reads 
some of the issues of Vol. 1 at the 
beginning of Vol. 100. 


onward—the irresistibly - onward— 
career of our glorious system; and is 
creditable to the cause and its of- 
Gea. 2.7 

Other article headings illustrative of 
the interest of the times include Gram- 
mar Schools—The next Move—Who 
will make it?, Description of the Lititz 
Schools, Religious Instruction, Co-Edu- 
cation of the Sexes, Vulgar Fractions— 
Sound Notions, Good Advice to Begin- 
ners, Government of the Temper, and 
a concluding article which was an ad- 
dress delivered by Bishop Potter be- 
fore the Lancaster County Educational 
Association on January 3, 1853, as re- 
ported by U. E. Bruner, phonographer. 

To bring to our readers some of the 
fine spirit and inspiration of these 
earlier volumes, we will quote in each 
issue from the pages of these earlier 
volumes. On the following two pages 
you will find “Modus Operandi of the 
Schoolroom” by E. Lamborn from the 
December, 1852, issue. 

Although it was not possible to re- 
produce this article in the same type 
face used in the earlier volumes, we 
have tried to make these two pages 
slightly similar in appearance. Spelling, 
punctuation, and length of paragraph 
are copied exactly. 





H. E. Gayman 
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The Modus Operandi of the School Room 
No. II 


To give the operations of the School room, is not an 
easy task for the teacher who has no particular mode. 
But to whatever there is in it, whether useful or not, my 
fellow laborers are welcome. 


My first exercise in the morning (commencing with the 
entrance of the first pupils, the others falling in the class 
as they arrive) is spelling, which continues until the 
school is sufficiently settled to form the classes. I then 
commence with the other exercises, when the spellers 
have spelled ten or twelve lines in the spelling book. 
This class is composed of those who are not what are 
commonly called cipherers: i.e. those advanced so as to be 
able to work in a text book, without the teacher’s as- 
sistance. The spelling class is composed of various grades, 
from ABC scholars to tolerable readers. To be first in 
this class, and to spell the first word, is considered an 
honorable distinction. After the spelling has commenced, 
the class call out the number of words, or lines spelled 
as each pupil arrives: which is a pleasure to the spellers, 
and an annoyance to the delinquents ; and causes an emula- 
tion to be early in attendance. By this means the regular 
time is better observed; and although some confusion is 
attendant thereupon, much is gained by it, and the school 
settled as soon as by the ordinary mode. Sometimes the 
teacher himself is surprised to find himself treated as a 
delinquent. One morning shortly after the adoption of this 
plan, upon arriving at the school house a few minutes 
after the regular time, I found my pupils at their seats, 
the spelling class having appointed a teacher, pro tem. 
The instant I opened the door, a dozen voices call out 
“six lines before the master is here.” My office of teacher 
was forfeited for that morning; and I think pupils never 
worked more diligently. So much for the prelude. 

The school being settled, the spelling class is disbanded ; 
each portion taking its station in the school room, to be 
attended to as circumstances may require. My work now 
commences, without much system or order. I do not 
commend this plan to others. I give it as mine; and my 
bump of order is said to be small. The classes are called 
up as the wants of the pupils seem to require. Sometimes 
several hours are devoted to a particular class: and some- 
times to a particular subject, the school being resolved into 
a “committee of the whole.” An afternoon is appropriated 
to grammar, another to geography, to Natural Philos- 
ophy, to mathematics, or some other subject. True, the 
smaller pupils are often neglected during these exercises. 
This probably is a defect of my plan: but the loss is made 
up at some other times. The irregular in attendance are 
the greatest losers by this mode; but that is not the 
teacher’s fault. If teachers generally would adopt some 
mode of making the absentees greater losers by their ab- 
sence, than merely the number of hours they lose, might 
we not, in this way induce them to attend more regularly. 

I use the monotorial* method in some degree, which, if 
used judiciously, is as beneficial to the monitor as to his 
class. It is now considered an established truth that the 
best way to learn is to teach. 

Having described the commencement of my morning 
session, I will tell you how my afternoon is begun. The 
ringing of the bell is the signal for the chanting of tables 


*T will hereafter more fully discuss the monotorial system otf 
instruction. 








by those present, or as soon as they enter the house; which 
is continued by the other pupils as they come in: and in the 
time usually allowed to organize, the tables are com- 
pleted. True, it is not very profitable to the dilatory; but 
those who are present at the beginning, are profited 
thereby. Having come to order, we proceed as in the morn- 
ing. Before dismissing the school in the evening, the 
lessons in geography, grammar, &c., are assigned to the 
pupils; which are recited sometime during the next day. 

As my description of system is so nearly nothing, I 
will endeavor to make amends, by describing the modes 
of teaching the various branches. 

In my last number I commenced the defining of my 
position, with respect to teaching English Grammar, which 
I will now continue. The first thing I do in this branch, 
is to teach the pupil to avoid the provincialisms of his 
particular neighborhood. These errors mostly appear in 
his lessons in composing. Many of these are of a kind not 
reached by the regular grammar rules, as, —more nor that 
— being as I did it — the ink is all — he is got to do it 
—he is got it done; — or, — he has got a book — if he 
had have done it; using would have for had, as, — If I 
would have seen him, I would have known him, &c. 
Others are violations of positive rules, but being used 
in good society, are more likely to be imitated by the 
novice in grammar than more vulgar errors. Between you 
and I — let James and I go for water — may John and 
me go? — I saw John Smith, he who was here yesterday 
— I done it, &c., &c. Such errors (many of which are 
very common amongst us,) should be particularly pointed 
out to the pupil during his progress in study. The nature 
of language, and the power of words, should also be a 
great consideration. For example, the word but has three 
different and distinct meanings :— you may go but I will 
stay — you are but doing your duty — All of you may go 
but (except) James. Now, as in the first sentence, but 
merely connects the two parts, in the second it qualifies 
the participle doing; and in the third it has the sense of 
except, excepting, or the leaving out of James. The first 
is a conjunction, the second an adverb, and the third has 
the sense of a participle, though it does not agree with the 
definition of a participle; neither is it a preposition, yet 
the nature of the language seems to require the objective 
case after it. Hence it is that grammarians differ; some 
calling it a preposition, some a participle, and some even 
calling it a conjunction, connecting similar cases, moods 
and tenses. So with the word that: — that man, — I 
wish that he would do it, — the man that is good, is happy. 
With these, and many other words, it is of more im- 
portance that the pupil should be taught their full force 
and meaning, than their technical names. .... 

English Grammar, according to our best systems and 
the best cannot be perfect, with our defective language, is 
a hard task for children. With three genders, masculine, 
feminine, and common for nouns, we have but two for 
the pronouns; they having no common gender. The sen- 
tence, every teacher whether male or female should ex- 
plain to his pupils, is incorrect: yet how can it be 
amended ? 

If I be; If I am; If he was; If he were; if thou wast; 
If thou wert ; and other examples of the subjunctive mood, 
are great annoyances to the pupil, and are phrases used 
incorrectly, oftener than correctly even by those called 
good speakers and writers. The accomplished grammarian 
distinguishes without difficulty between, If he be 
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good, he will be happy; “If he is good” now, at 
the present time; and If he was in town I did not 
see him; and If he were in town he would attend the 
lecture. But has not every teacher experienced the dif- 
ficulty of teaching these distinctions to children? They 
indeed require much explanation, in which no system is 
available. Here is a dialogue which occurred in my school 
today; which may be interesting and useful to my fellow 
teachers. 

Pupil, reads, The man whom you saw, perished, whom, 
is a relative pronoun— 

Teacher—Why is it a pronoun? 

Pupil—Because it stands for the noun man. 

Teacher—In what case is man? 

Pupil—Nominative case. 

Teacher—In what case, person and number, is whom? 

Pupil—Objective case, 3rd person, singular number to 
agree with man. 

Teacher—Why is it in the objective case. 

Pupil—Nom. who, — Pos. whose, — Objec. whom. 

Teacher—What is the objective case. 

Pupil—The object of a transitive verb, participle or 
preposition. 

Teacher—What verb is whom the objective of. 

Answer—Of the verb perished. 

Ques.—Who perished. 

Answer—The man. 

Ques.—Perished what? What did the man perish? 

No answer. 

Teacher—If whom were who in the book, in what case 
would it be? 

Answer—Nominative case. 

No, answered a little girl, who would be incorrect. 

Teacher—Why would it be incorrect. 

Pupil—Because it ought to be in the objective case. 

Teacher—Why should it be in the objective case. 

Pupil—because it is the object of (a pause). 

Teacher—Then it appears that you think it should be 
in the objective case, because it is in the book: Who was 
it that you saw, according to the sentence. 

Pupil—The man :—and man is the object of sazv. 

Teacher—No: Man is the subject or nominative to the 
verb perished: but (addressing the little girl) why ought 
the pronoun whom to be in the objective case. 

Pupils—(all) Don’t know. 

Teacher—Here it is: The man that I saw, perished, 
clearly expresses that the man is seen by me; but as man 
is already nominative, it cannot be objective, also; i. e., 
grammatically, although it is philosophically the object 
of the verb saw. Therefore the pronoun that or whom is 
used to represent the noun man, and to be governed by the 
verb, saw instead of the noun itself. And, as relative pro- 
nouns are used to connect sentences, it is placed before 
the governing word, to connect it with the preceding. 

But to give a full description of my method, would be 
to describe the daily exercises of the school. It may, 
however, be briefly defined by these words, THOROUGH 
EXPLANATION.—E. Lamborn, W. Lampeter, Lan. Co. 








The Journal and the Teacher 


Mr. Burrowes :—Enclosed I send you the names of six 
more subscribers from this place and $6.00, the price of 


subscription for the School Journal for one year. I wish 
it was sixty instead of six, but it is all I can do at present. 
It is perused by the few teachers of our public schools 
who have previously subscribed with deep interest. We 
would like to see it meet with that encouragement which 
it so richly deserves. I had long felt the necessity of a 
periodical of this kind, and when it was first handed me 
by your agent (Mr. Schneider) of this county, I hailed it 
as a messenger of good, and resolved at once to do all I 
could to promote its circulation. It is intended to infuse 
an educational spirit into the hearts and minds of the 
people, a love for learning and self-improvement, and the 
elevation and adequate remuneration of the Teacher for 
his labors and toils; and thus far it has more than real- 
ized my expectations. I believe it is destined to accom- 
plish a great amount of good. 

What a glorious millenium that will be when all shall 
be educated! And yet I believe from what the last cen- 
tury has done in the way of removing impediments and 
dispelling the dense night of ignorance that had en- 
shrouded a great portion of humanity, that the time will 
surely come, and is now not far distant. 


Already it is becoming the pride and boast of our 
nation, more than of any other, that the means are being 
placed within the reach of all for acquiring a sound edu- 
cation. There is no village, however small, that does 
not contain its place of learning, where the sound of the 
busy voices are heard making sweet music to the ear of 
the passer by. 


They are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of our land; they already constitute the chief corner stone 
of the republic. From them have emanated some of the 
master spirits of the land, in them the solid foundation 
was laid. Under the instruction of competent teachers 
those minds have been moulded—their finer feelings have 
been aroused—the chrysalis has been opened, and their 
souls led forward to begin their noble flight. Many such have 
risen to fill high offices in the State; some have become 
chief magistrates, some have represented their fellow men 
in the halls of legislation, and others have been appointed 
to negotiate for peace, prosperity and social intercourse 
between our own and other enlightened nations of the 
globe. Who will not labor, and court sacrifices and suffer 
reproach in this good cause? A number of the best years 
of my life have been devoted to the instruction of youth, 
and I am resolved, my health permitting, to spend the last 
in teaching. 

Though an humble laborer in the field of improvement 
I feel like taking my fellow teachers by the hand and help- 
ing to promote the good work. I am glad that a means is 
opened through the Journal whereby we may impart and 
receive encouragement. Each may impart his ray of 
enthusiasm, which, united, cannot fail to pour a flood of 
illumination upon our whole path of duty. 


I know that our profession is laborious, and though 
often thankless and without pecuniary reward, yet that 
we shall be enabled to look back with pride and satisfac- 
tion when we come to the dying pillow, upon a community 
made happy by our influence, by the noble principles we 
disseminated, and by the days of unwearied effort we 
spent in rescuing many that would have been vagabonds 
but for the impulses their hearts have received from us. 
When we look upon the glorious fruits of our labors, 
methinks a delicious thrill will be awakened by such 
thoughts—A. H. Browne, Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 
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AST September, after school had 
L started, we discovered our seventh 
grade was too large to be handled in 
the assigned three sections. When the 
board of education approved the hiring 
of an extra teacher, our superintendent, 
Raymond H. Koch, was able to realize 
a long cherished dream of a self-con- 
tained classroom on the junior high 
level. 

Plans were made to release me from 
my regular junior high teaching as- 
signment and I was assigned to the 
new venture. In this classroom we 
planned to follow our regular cur- 
riculum only in the fields of language 
arts and mathematics. Geography, his- 
tory, and science were to be integrated 
and learned by experience, beginning 
where the interest of the class lay. 


The Chocolate Factory 


Some of the group were interested 
in history, some in geography, others 
in science, but without exception, they 
were all interested in our own town. 
And the chief interest in the town was 
also unanimous, its main industry, the 
chocolate factory. How and why was 
the factory started? This question 
brought up the founder’s life and the 
origin and development of the factory. 
That was a big enough job for one 
committee. 

We knew what products were manu- 
factured, but what raw materials were 
needed? From what parts of the world 
do they come? How are they grown? 
What kind of country is it? What iype 
climate does it have? What form of 
government is used? What kind of 
people live there? These were only a 
few of the many questions asked. We 
listed the raw materials and found that 
we had enough work for four com- 
mittees. 


A teacher of a self-contained class- 
room tells about the successful ex- 
periment Hershey carried through this 
past year. Parents of the children 
urge that the program be continued 
in the eighth grade. 


10 


di We Are 


Writing a Book 


JUNE MOYER 


‘Teacher, Seventh Grade 
Hershey School District 


A few children, however, continued 
to be interested in history and wanted 
to know the history of our town. Here 
was a job for a sixth committee. Now 
we were ready to begin. 

The committees met, selected chair- 
men and secretaries, and started to 
plan their work along these lines: 
What work was to be done, how was it 
to be done, who was to do it, and most 
important, what materials did we need 
and where could we get them? 


The Research Necessary 


We turned first to our school library 
and our town library for reference 
books and encyclopedias. Next, we 
asked for help from the educational 
department of the factory. From there 
we turned to the newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers, and bulletins. In 
English class we studied business 
letters and many of the children wrote 
to government bureaus and educational 
departments of industries for free 
pamphlets, which might give them in- 
formation. 

In order to get their information, 
the history committee interviewed 
some of the older residents of the com- 
munity, visited the local museum, the 
County Historical Society, and our 
own Derry Church and Cemetery 
which date back to the early 1700’s. In 
addition they searched local history 
books for facts about our own com- 
munity. 

About twelve periods per week were 
devoted to our project; research inter- 
views, committee meetings, organizing 
notes, and writing reports. As the work 
progressed, so many fine charts, dia- 
grams, and illustrations appeared along 
with a wealth of factual material, that 
someone suggested that all this be com- 
bined into a large book. The book 
could become a record of our year’s 
work. 


The Book Planned 

As each group finished its work, 
plans were made for final reports to 
be given to the whole class. These were 


presented in different forms, as oral 
reports, a play, a travelogue, and a 
quiz program. The reports were then 
condensed and printed on large sheets 
of paper. These were assembled with 
our illustrative material and finally the 
first section of our book was completed. 

Now we knew how our town had 
started. We knew where the raw ma- 
terials came from that supply our town. 
Our next step was to find out how 
they were used. This project, naturally, 
would be a study of the manufacture 
of chocolate. 

In a class planning period we de- 
cided to divide the manufacturing 
process into four parts and to add the 
offices and laboratory as special areas 
of study. Again the six committees 
were formed according to the prefer- 
ence of the individual. 

This time the bulk of our informa- 
tion had to be gotten by actual visits 
to the plant. We contacted the plant 
manager, who made special arrange- 
ments with department heads to have 
committees visit with them. 

When each committee had com- 
pleted its work, the reports were pre- 
sented to the class in sequence, starting 
where the raw materials enter the plant 
and following through to the finished 
chocolate bars. The office committee 
called our attention to the clerical work 
necessary to operate the plant, and the 
laboratory committee demonstrated its 
work by performing experiments for 
us. The final step in our search for in- 
formation was a complete guided tour 
of the plant so each of us could actually 
see all the things we had heard re- 
ported to us. 

This visit completed our project and 
now we feel that we certainly have 
learned a lot about our town’s main 
industry. 
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North Beaver Township, 
Lawrence County, 


Teacher Wins Quiz Kids Prize 


The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most 


Dear Mr. Kelly and Quiz Kids: 


The teacher who has helped me most 
is Miss Ann Paton, English and prob- 
lems of democracy teacher at North 
Beaver Township High School, Law- 
rence County. Although this is only Miss 
Paton’s first year of teaching, it seems 
I have known her, just as she is now, 
for years. In just five months she has 
given me more knowledge and help than 
any other teacher I ever had. 

Miss Paton possesses all the qualities teen-agers admire in a teacher: 
friendliness, sense of humor, fairness, honesty, intelligence that is not 
overbearing, and above all, an understanding of young people. 

English class is first period in the morning when we are looking forward 
to a hard day of school and need cheering up. Miss Paton is just the person 
to do it. As one of my friends said, “It seems as if she drinks a glass of sun- 
shine every morning.” We go out of class all pepped up and feeling wonder- 
ful—even on Monday morning. 

A sense of humor is foremost in everything Miss Paton says and does. 
We all listen attentively in class because her jokes are subtle. Where she 
finds all her humorous sayings is beyond me, for she certainly has a wealth 
of them. 

Miss Paton understands teen-agers, and they definitely take a lot of 
understanding! I can talk to her about anything and always find a sympa- 
thetic ear. I’m certain she has heard all the troubles of the sophomore 
girls—and given us good advice too. 

Miss Paton is a living example of the song, “Look for the Silver Lining.” 
In the short time she has been at North Beaver, her cheerful influence has 
taught me that there is some good in everything and everyone. 

English has come alive for me since Miss Paton became my teacher. She 
has made grammar interesting, public speaking a joy, not a chore, book 
reports fun, and literature a new experience. When she reads Shakespeare 
or poetry, she gives a quality of reality to the words. 

Miss Paton gives me the incentive to do my utmost. I want to excel in 
everything I do for her. With Miss Paton it’s a pleasure to work hard! 

Valedictorian of her class at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
accomplished musician, and now, senior class adviser, supervisor of year- 
book, play coach, coach of the girls’ basketball team—Miss Paton unques- 
tionably has the background to be the teacher who has helped me most. 
In college she majored in mathematics, minored in social science, and had 
enough English for another major. 

No teacher that has ever come to North Beaver has been so universally 
well liked by students and fellow teachers. Miss Paton has the unique gift 


_ of being able to attract people and win their respect and friendship im- 
| mediately. 


In my opinion Miss Paton is the best teacher in the United States. This 
is my chance to help her obtain further education, which I know she wants. 
She is a wonderful person, and without a doubt, the teacher who has 
helped me most. 

Harriett Anne Searer 
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—Photograph by James E. Leasure, Jr. 


Miss Paton and Harriett Anne read the announcement of the winners in the Quiz Kids 
Contest. 


Students and faculty of the North 
Beaver Township schools, Lawrence 
County, were thrilled when _ they 
learned that one of their teachers had 
won a prize in the Quiz Kids “Best 
Teacher Contest” of 1951. Ann Paton, 
just 22, English and problems of 
democracy teacher at North Beaver 
Township High School, was selected 
for the runner-up award in the “Most 
Promising Teacher” division. Her 
pupil, Harriett Anne Searer, 15, a 
sophomore, wrote the outstanding 
letter helping Miss Paton receive sec- 
ond place honors. 

Miss Paton won a two-week all-ex- 
pense trip to Lima, Peru, via Braniff 
Airlines. Her award was a_ special 
prize which had been added to the 
original ones planned by the Miles 
Laboratories, sponsors of Quiz Kids 
on TV, for two more teachers winning 
special mention in the contest. 

In June, Miss Paton and Harriett 
were on a radio program, KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, when Harriett was given 
$50 for having written a prize-win- 
ning letter. 

North Beaver Township, S. G. Mc- 
Cullough, supervising principal, is 
building an addition to its school this 
year. The new, section. will provide 
much needed space for elementary 
school classes. 





The NEA Looks Forward to 1957 


HIS summer teachers in large num- 

bers recalled the historic advice of 
Horace Greeley to “Go West.” Ap- 
proximately 7,000 teachers convened 
at San Francisco, July 1-7, for the 
eighty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association. One- 
half of this number were official dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. 
The others were teachers and educa- 
tors taking part in discussion groups 
covering more than fifty-nine topics 
affecting the welfare and education of 
children: Through these, teachers ex- 
changed ideas and latest practices in 
the teaching of citizenship, conserva- 
tion, mental hygiene, safety, reading, 
American history, and other funda- 
mentals. 

On the floor of the Assembly, dele- 
gates learned that NEA membership is 
at an all-time high—465,266—which 
now includes a majority of America’s 
teachers. Through a “Centennial Ac- 
tion Program” adopted by the As- 
sembly, the Association will seek to 
unify the entire profession. The NEA 
will observe its one hundredth birth- 
day in 1957 and will devote the next 
six years to achieving its goals of uni- 
fication. 


Action Taken at San Francisco 

The highlights of the business ses- 
sion of the Representative Assembly 
were 

1. Passed the “Centennial Action 
Program” and instructed the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee to move forward in 
keeping with the provisions of this 
program. 





principal in Ambler, was elected a vice 
president of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 


2. Amended the bylaws to provide 
that dues of a member of a college or 
university chapter of Future Teachers 
of America shall be $1 per year, effec- 
tive 1952-53. 

3. Adopted resolutions including in- 
structions that every child must have 
opportunity for fullest mental, moral, 
social, and physical development, and 
re-stated its position that public funds 
must be used only for public education. 

4. Stated, also, that the teachers’ 
profession welcomes honest and con- 
structive criticism, but condemns the 
general and irresponsible attacks being 
made on public schools. A resolution 
called for the defeat of these attacks 
through the efforts of teachers, parents, 
and other citizens. 

5. Granted departmental status to 
the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

6. Received numerous reports of 
committees and commissions. 

On motion of Robert Wayne Clark. 
Philadelphia, it was recommended 
that the Ethics Committee develop a 
Hippocratic Oath for teachers. 

7. Adopted the 1951-52 budget of 
$2,572,309. 


The Speakers 


During the convention delegates 
heard addresses by Earl Warren, Gov- 
ernor of California; Andrew W. Cor- 
dier, executive assistant to the secre- 
tary-general of the United Nations: 
Frank L. Weil, president, National 
Social Welfare Assembly; Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Erle Cocke, 
Jr., national commander. the American 
Legion. 

Outstanding was the closing address 
by our gracious NEA President, Corma 
A. Mowrey, West Virginia, who said, 
“If we concern ourselves only with 
the narrowest definition of the class- 
room walls, the public will conclude 
that teachers belong in the classroom. 
If we are satisfied with meager prep- 
aration and limited abilities, the pub- 
lic will conclude .that these are the 
kinds of teachers that the nation needs. 
But if we broaden our horizons, insist 
on fair treatment, improve our skills 
as teachers, become united in purpose 
and united in action, the profession 
will win the cooperation and the 


respect it deserves. The mirror is no 
more faithful to that which stands be. 
fore it than is the public’s estimate 
of the teacher to the teacher’s estimate 
of himself.” 


Pennsylvanians 


The one hundred seventy-two Penn- 
sylvania delegates were active through- 
out the convention in their participa- 
tion in workshops, clinics, and discus- 
sions of committee reports of the NEA. 
At their meeting on Monday, July 2, 
they elected Jay Neff, Lowber, a mem- 
ber oi the Credentials Committee; W. 
W. Eshelman, Fort Washington, a 
member of the Resolutions Committee; 
Grace I. Kauffman, Norristown, a 
member of the Necrology Committee. 

N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red: Lion, 
was elected one of the eleven NEA 
Vice Presidents. 

Harvey E. Gayman, upon nomina- 
tion by the Pennsylvania delegation, 
was elected by the Representative As- 
sembly as an NEA State Director for 
three years and by action of the Board 
of Directors on Saturday morning, 
July 7, was elected a member of the 
NEA Executive Committee for a term 
of two years. 

The two hundred one Pennsyl- 
vanians at the Pennsylvania dinner in 
the Room of the Dons, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, Monday evening, July 2, en- 
joyed to the fullest the program 
planned by the social committee, Ger- 
trude Barber, Erie, chairman. Corma 
A. Mowrey, President of the NEA, and 
Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 
of the California Teachers Association, 
were guests and brought brief mes- 
sages. Bodil Sneum, our visiting over- 
seas teacher from Denmark, delighted 
the group with a brief recital of her 
impressions of America during her 
stay here and expressed appreciation 
and good wishes to her many friends 
with whom she became acquainted 
during her brief stay. 

G. Baker Thompson, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, reported on the 
status of educational legislation. Execu- 
tive Secretary Harvey E. Gayman’s 
speech was well received, and Presi- 
dent Lumley brough the meeting to a 
fitting close with an inspiring chal- 
lenge. 

The Pennsylvania delegates also en- 
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» N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion, was 
elected an NEA vice president. 


joyed a coffee hour at the Palace Hotel 
on Wednesday night and on Thursday 
enjoyed a trip to Fisherman’s Wharf 
and Chinatown. 


NEA Officers, 1951-52 
President, J. Cloyd Miller, New Mexico 
First Vice President, Mrs. Sarah C. 

Caldwell, Ohio 
Executive Committee: 

Vincent J. Dodge, North Dakota 

Robert C. Gillingham, California 

Pennsylvania again was proud to re- 
port the largest membership in the 
NEA ever attained by any state. Our 
membership in 1950-51 totaled 38,824. 

Prior to the convention a number 
of Pennsylvanians attended the na- 
tional conference of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at Palo Alto. A number of 
delegates also attended the post- con- 
vention meeting of the classroom 
teachers at Mills College, Oakland. 

It was a grand NEA Convention. 
Our delegates returned filled with in- 
formation and inspiration. The view 
of San Francisco at night from the 
famous Telegraph Hill will be long re- 
membered. The hospitality of Cali- 
fornia, the courtesy of the citizens of 
the great city, the brisk salt air, the 
beautiful hills, the jangle of the cable 
cars, fascinating travel across the 
mountains, desert, and plains will 
linger long in the memories of those 
who attended the San Francisco Con- 
vention. Too, inspiration from the 
meeting will stimulate our members to 
carry the program of educational leader- 
ship developed at the convention to the 
all-important grass roots of every com- 
munity and every local association in 
our Commonwealth. 
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Pennsylvania FTA Members Discuss 


Education and World Affairs 


IRVING ROTHMAN 


Taylor Allderdice High School 
Pittsburgh 


PrHE campus of Pennsylvania State 

College was the setting for the 
Third Annual Future Teachers of 
America Convention, April 6 and 7. 
Penn State FTA Chapter played host 
to delegates and visitors from fourteen 
colleges and thirteen high schools 
throughout the State. 

Joseph M. Denham, president of 
the PFTA, presided and convention 
delegates were welcomed by Marion S. 
Trabue, dean of education. Clara 
Cockerille, in a stirring address, em- 
phasized the need for teachers to 
spread their knowledge to other fields. 
Expressing herself through the biblical 
phrase, “Spread your canvas and 
tighten your pegs,” Miss Cockerille 
left the listeners with a stronger sense 
of responsibility and duty as future 
teachers. 

Following a tea and a tour of the 
campus, convention delegates  as- 
sembled at a banquet to hear Lucy A. 
Valero, first vice president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
PSEA, and John M. Lumley, President 
of the PSEA. 


Workshop Topics Complex 

Five workshop meetings were held 
Saturday morning to discuss various 
phases of the central convention theme, 
“The Impact of Education on World 
Affairs.” Topics for these groups were: 


How May We Increase the Impact 
of Education on World Affairs? 


How May Future Teachers Secure 
Preservice Experience in Teaching? 


How May Future Teachers Help 
Solve Minority Problems? 


How May We Meet the Problems in 
the Organization and Operation of 


FTA Clubs and Chapters? 


How May Education Meet the Prob- 
lems of Mobilization? 


At the 10:30 business 


session, 


moderators gave summaries of the dis- 
cussions and workshops. Although 
many of the groups could not reach 
a definite conclusion because of lack 
of time or the complexity of the topic 
assigned, the delegates did receive 
many new ideas and points of view. 


Officers 


The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, Ernest 
Berry, Jr., State Teachers College, 
Cheyney; first vice president, Joan 
Bender, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg; second vice president, 
Irving Rothman, Taylor Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh; secretary- 
treasurer, Joan Milius, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh; execu- 
tive committee members, Ronald Beck- 
ett, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Margaret Reisneier, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and Herber Jack- 
son, Reading High School. 

Speaker at the final session was 
Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr., of Somer- 
set who serves as assistant executive 
secretary in charge of public relations 


of the PSEA. 





» Ernest Berry, Jr., the new president of the 
PFTA, is a graduate of West Philadelphia 
High School. At present he is an advence 
junior at State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
majoring in elementary education. 
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An Humble Home, Yet Gracious Living 


JOAN HEMMERLEY 


Junior Student, Home Economics 
Renovo High School 


HOUSE doesn’t have to be a 
A mansion to be a home. The recipe 
for a happy home is not an expensive 
house, but an humble one, denoting 
the characters of the people within. 

The pioneer home was both secure 
and humble. Each member of the 
family had a deeper feeling of re- 
sponsibility and worked with other 
members toward a better place in 
which to live. The home wasn’t 
furnished expensively; nevertheless, it 
had a homey, lived-in atmosphere. 
Nights were spent at home and all the 
family was present. Methods of trans- 
portation were less numerous so the 
family was knit closer together. 

The things worn and used weren't 
made in factories, but at home. Enter- 
tainment and home life were much, 
much different. There weren’t such 
things as divorces and therefore there 
was a natural feeling of security for 
both children and parents. 

Gracious living is not a matter of 
dollars and cents. A comfortable home 
established by all the family pulling to- 
gether and doing their share in keep- 
ing it up, has a much firmer founda- 
tion than one in which money has the 
upper hand. Tied sofa springs and 
homemade rugs do not necessarily 
mean poverty, but many times resource- 
fulness and thrifty thinking. However, 
every man and woman: should know 
good furnishings, should buy a few 
good things, and strive in the future 
toward more of the same kind. 

Naturally, a thrifty housewife will 
learn to know her foods well and plan 





meals so as not to waste food. Maybe 
all of us are not natural homemakers, 
but almost all of us can be good home- 
makers if we wish it so. 

I feel that gracious living consists 
not of the best of everything, but 
rather of things made lovely by each 
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“Where we love is home, 


Home that our feet may leave, but not 
our hearts.”—O. W. Holmes 


member of the family. Gracious living 
means a friendly and loving home 
atmosphere, an uncluttered home, a 
way of entertaining friends comfort- 
ably, and mostly unison in working 
toward mutual benefits. Serviceable 
clothes, proper foods, and a comfort- 
able, clean home all help to constitute 
happier home life. Self-sacrifice on the 
part of all members of a household 
will in time create a greater feeling of 
love. 


Religion Not “Taboo” 


Religion is something which not 
only builds character, but it helps 
create an attitude of forbearance. 
Without religion and belief and faith 
in God, there is no love and we all 
know love is necessary in a truly happy 
home. Through religion we learn that 
constant bickering and arguing will 
get you absolutely nowhere and that 
there is no compromising between 
right and wrong, good and bad. 

Religion today is thought of as 
strictly “taboo” in many or most 
homes. People take it too much for 
granted, thus forming a nonchalant at- 
titude in children, who should grow 
up in a religious atmosphere with 
adults. I believe that only through 
constant prayer can our personal men- 
tal problems and world peace be 
answered. Usually when things “go 
our way” we forget to pray, depending 
on our self-sufficient attitudes, which 
is wrong. Godliness should be the 
model after which we mold our lives. 

When a person marries, many per- 
sonal adjustments must be made. Both 
persons involved must now realize 
they are entering into something en- 
tirely different from anything they 
have ever experienced. Careful home 
training in social and economic values 
is a great help to these people. Not 
only adjusting ourselves to living with 
someone who represents an entirely 
different family, but also adjusting 
ourselves to budgeting and planning 
where our money is to go, may prove 
very difficult to some. Others who have 
put it into practice find it somewhat 
easier. 


In order to shape a happy home. a 
girl should possess many qualities; 
among them are: unselfishness, gener- 
osity, tactfulness, patience, honesty, 
cheerfulness, reliability, cooperation, 
kindness, loyalty, tolerance, courage, 
industry, and not being jealous. 

A cultural atmosphere is one ac- 
quired through fellowship and mutual 
interests in the home. The members 
are well-behaved and no ill feelings 
prevail. Parents should be impartial 
toward their children and each person 
should do his part in household and 
financial duties. 

Good or poor housekeeping qualities 
have a tremendous effect on a happy 
home. Picking up something here and 
there to keep your house in order 
shows neatness. Small children naturally 
scatter things, but can just as easily 
be taught to pick them up. On the 
other hand a home where everything 
is kept just so and no one dare soil the 
carpet is in just as confused a state as 
the other extreme. 





We must realize that children are no 
less than little adults. Many times they 
are treated as little toys or pets. They 
are really people and should be treated 
as such. When they are small, they 
should be taught to play together 
peacefully. As they grow older, small 
duties should be assigned, like picking 
up their toys and not being destructive. 
An adult’s attitude toward children 
should not be one of “lording over.” 
Nevertheless, discipline is _ entirely 
necessary. 

If I were to give you a picture of 
my idea of a happy home, you would 
see: a mother and father, happily ad- 
justed to one another, children, a clean, 
uncluttered house, a carefully kept 
budget, and every person living a good 
Christian life. No house can be a 
thoroughly happy home without God! 
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“Daddy, listen to me read!” 
shouts Junior with pride. 


Homework Is More Than Sehool Work 


WILL try to explain to parents the 
| part they can play in helping pri- 
mary children adjust to school and life 
needs. Homework should be work that 
can be done best in the home, not 
mere school work sent home. A child’s 
pride in his growing achievement 
should be shared with the home and a 
child’s learning can be reinforced and 
made more meaningful by applying it 
in home situations. 

The purpose of reading at home is 
not for you, the parents, to teach the 
child. The presenting of new material 
is the responsibility of the school. If 
the “home” work takes the child out of 
the family circle, if it deprives him of 
play time with the family, if it pre- 
vents his being read to or sharing a 
family experience, the homework 
should not be done. Its purpose is 
sharing. If it is a punishment which 
banishes him from his family the pur- 
pose is not achieved. 


A Member Who Can Read 


If learning to read, for example, is 
just for the purpose of further assign- 
ments in reading, the child will resent 
the new skill rather than take pride 
in it, but if it makes him a person to 
be listened to with respect as daddy is 
when he says, “Mother, have you read 
this piece in the paper about the club 
meeting at Mrs. —-————’s house?” 
he is proud of his skill. When he can 
relive with his family Peter Rabbit’s 
adventures or Alice and Jerry’s trip 
to the farm or Sally’s troubles with 
Spot, your child has new pride. He be- 
longs to Reading America. He is be- 
coming a family member who can 
read. 

If the reading session becomes, “I 
told you that word. Why don’t you 
remember it?” he loses confidence. 
He isn’t accepted. How often do we 
as adults have our moments of forget- 
fulness? Have you ever said, “Why 
can’t I remember that telephone num- 
ber? I have to look it up every.’ time 
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MRS. ELDA M. OESTEREICHER 
Hamilton School, Bethlehem 


I call.” Do we make an issue of it to 
ourselves? No, we look it up again and 
go about our business of telephoning. 


Proud Discoveries 


New things being learned are im- 
portant discoveries to young children. 
Long gone by is the day when we got 
excited in discovering that 3 and 2 
add up to 5 whether we are adding 
pennies, cookies, paper, chalk, blocks, 
etc. Children do make discoveries con- 
stantly and are proud of them. 

We could do so much to help the 
child make discoveries in the home or 
to find proof in the home of the truth 
of what he has or is in the process of 
learning. Is he struggling with 4 and 
5? Do you ever have five plates on the 
shelf and four on the table? Could he 
help by bringing you five large pota- 
toes and four small ones? 

If the homework can help the child 
see simple numbers in operation in 
life, we are giving him reality in living 
far beyond what the school can do 
alone. True, in schools today we play 
store, we pretend we are buying stamps, 
we count absent children, but we can- 
not give every child as many oppor- 
tunities in situations real to him as he 
may need to master numbers quickly 
or even efficiently. 

For us life was a little easier. We 
had corner stores and could experience 
hand to hand business with real money. 
We could buy three cents worth of 
this and two cents worth of that. To- 
day our children go to the super 
markets with us and place a cellophane 
wrapped candy package in the cart. 

At the change desk this purchase 
gets added up on a machine. The 
values of numbers come so often only 
when the child wants the candy and he 
is told it costs too much or Mother 
hasn’t enough money. We may get 
tears minus arithmetic. 

It is true homework if the child is 
learning to count, add or subtract, and 
he hunts you five matching buttons or 


tells you how many empty coke bottles 
are in the carrier. Games which in- 
volve numbers are homework, 
Have you ever played I’m thinking of 
two numbers that make ? Guess- 
ing games while he helps you dry the 
dishes or set the table or get the 
puppy's food ready give a connection 
between school and home. 


too. 





Homework More Than School Work 


Sometimes we do send number 
cards home with the child to let the 
parents see what the child is trying to 
master. Sometimes we send home a 
book that is a little easier than the one 
we are using with him in school. Can 
he share with you? Can he reinforce 
his learning just a little through your 
interest ? 

Primary grade children are just 
learning to spell. In fact, many schools 
do not begin spelling until second 
grade because there is little need for 
the young child to communicate with 
others in writing. Writing is a new 
skill and so are letter names. If the child 
can practice writing these words a few 
times—not more than three—and say 
off the letter names to you he is 
strengthening his new skill. 

Homework should result in sharing 
and in building deeper meanings. We 
all know that children want the ap- 





proval of their parents. If they can 
get this and pride in their growing 
powers, they will try harder day by 
day. Together home and _ school, 
parents and teachers, can build joy, in- 
terest in the world, and meaningful ex- 
periences. Homework should be more 
than school work sent home. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


It is good to be back home. Since 
my last formal message to you in the 
May Journat, I have traveled far and 
wide. I was privileged as your Presi- 
dent to join with you in the great 
NEA Convention at San Francisco. | 
was privileged to represent you as 
President at the meeting of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at Malta. You were in my 
thoughts many times. I have had many 
interesting experiences but the greatest 
thrill of all was to put foot again on my 
native soil—the United States of Amer- 
ica—and wend my homeward way to 
my Pennsylvania and your Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I returned with greater pride in our 
PSEA than I have ever had before and 
you know I have said many times 
that ours is the finest professional or- 
ganization in the world. It is for this 
reason that I look forward with new 
determination and new enthusiasm to 
serve you as President and to sense the 
wholehearted unity and effort that you 
as members give to our great organiza- 
tion and the cause which it serves, the 
children and teachers of this Common- 
wealth. 

There will be many opportunities 
for us to serve our profession this year: 
in membership; in active participation 
in our local associations; in attendance 
and participation in the many com- 
mittees, conferences, and convention 
district meetings; in bringing to a new 
all-time record our membership in the 
NEA as our contribution to the 1957 
Centennial Program; and finally by 
our daily opportunities to serve the 
youth of our respective communities 
and the Commonwealth to a broader 
understanding of their opportunities in 
this free land of ours and more signif- 
icant appreciations of our heritage 
because of labors of those who have 
gone before us. 

I welcome to our midst and invite 
to membership all those who for the 
first time put on the robe of teacher 
as a new entrant to the profession. | 
salute you all and wish you abundant 
success in 1951.—Jonn M. LUMLEY, 
President, PSEA, Dushore 
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The Pennsylvania School 
Journal 


Volume 100, No. 1 


It seems fitting that the editors of 
the JouRNAL take this opportunity at 
the end of the 99th volume year and 
the beginning of the century volume 
year to make some comment to the 
thousands of readers of the PENNsYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. May we say 
frankly that we recognize to the fullest 
our responsibility as editors. The 
printed page has now become a power- 
ful media in transmitting ideas, in giv- 
ing meaning to movements, in portray- 
ing successful practices, in recording 
historic milestones not only in all fields 
of American life, but particularly so 
in the field of education. 

It is for this reason in recognizing 
these responsibilities we find it dif- 
ficult to improve on the statement made 
by Thomas Henry Burrowes, the first 
editor of the JOURNAL, which appears 
in the June, 1853, issue, the last issue 
of Volume I. In a few brief paragraphs 
titled, “Close of the Volume,” Mr. Bur- 
rowes writes as follows: 

“THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL has now reached the end of the 
first year of its existence as a State edu- 
cational periodical, and it seems as if 
something ought to be said on the oc- 
casion; but what to select out of the 
multitude of thoughts which present 
themselves, or how to say it, we are 
utterly at a loss. 

“Of course the merits and demerits 
of the work first suggest themselves. 
These we dispose of with the single 
remark, that the one shall grow, and 
the other grow less, if possible, next 
year. 

“And this brings us to next year, on 
which branch of the subject we 
promise, that, if life be continued, 
there shall be a next year, and a next, 
and a next year, of the JouRNAL, till 
the work to be done ‘is done, or till we 
find that it is not in us to do it——So 
that our friends may, with a reasonable 
degree of confidence, bind this volume, 
and label it Vol. I. 


“And this last sentence again, brings 


to view our friends.—Here we fairly 
break down, for want of words to ex. 
press our thanks.” 

These are the sentiments of the edi- 
tors as they send forth issue No. 1 of 
Volume 100, September, 1951, of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

—The Editors 


Discussion Pamphlets 
Issued by PSEA Committee 


The members of the Professional 
Planning Committee of the PSEA have 
completed a new series of five discus- 
sion pamphlets entitled “Let’s Think 
About Our Children.” This is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the Com- 
mittee to develop informational ma- 
terials for the improvement of the edu- 
cational program of the State. 

Realizing that one of the most excit- 
ing days in a child’s life is the day 
when he starts to school, the Com- 
mittee appropriately entitled the first 
pamphlet “Ready for School.” Herein 
are presented suggestions to parents 
to insure a good start in school for the 
beginner. 

Today with property owners com- 
plaining about the inequalities of tax 
assessments and school directors con- 
fronted with deficits in the school 
budget, the Committee planned as the 
second pamphlet one dealing with as- 
sessments and taxation for the support 
of schools. This pamphlet, called “The 
Brownleys Find the Answer,” is in 
playlet form with a cast of several 
characters. 

“School Housing for Pennsylvania’s 
Children” is the title of pamphlet num- 
ber three. This is designed primarily 
for citizens and lay organizations con- 
cerned with setting up good school 
buildings for the children and youth 
of their communities. 

Because educators, school board 
members, and even lay groups are dis- 
cussing joint schools, union school 
districts, and mergers, the Committee 
felt that definitions and clarification of 
these terms are needed. Accordingly, 
“Types of School Districts for Penn- 
sylvania’s Children” was chosen for the 
fourth pamphlet. 

The final pamphlet, “Opportunities 
for Pennsylvania’s Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” deals with the physically and 
mentally handicapped child and the 
child possessing superior mental ability. 
—Mrs. Grace H. Ciype, Canonsburg 
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Mr. Lumley Expresses Gratitude 


President Lumley Honored 
by Sullivan County 
Teachers 


A worthy tribute was paid to Su- 
perintendent John M. Lumley of Sul- 
livan County for his election as Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at a testimonial dinner 
held in Dushore by the teachers of his 
county. 

Approximately 300 of his co-work- 
ers and friends together with officers 
and staff members of the PSEA 
joined in the festivities which included 
a delicious turkey dinner, spirited 
singing and a variety of instrumental 
solos, presentation of a gift, and many 
high tributes to Mr. Lumley’s outstand- 
ing career in education. 

In their commendation of Mr. Lum- 
ley the speakers emphasized his able 
leadership, not only in being chosen 
president of the PSEA with its 55,000 
members, but also for his thirteen 
years of service as superintendent of 
Sullivan County schools. High praise 
was given to Mr. Lumley’s unusual 
vigor and energy, clear objectives, 
persistence in the face of obstacles, 
vision and insight, and unwavering 
faith in the cause of education. 

Among those who extolled Mr. Lum- 
ley’s career were Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary of the PSEA; 
Ruth E. Krapf, president of the North- 
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eastern Convention District; A. Clair 
Moser, PSEA director of research; 
Raymond C. Webster, PSEA field 
service, and others from the local area. 

T. O. McCracken, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Turnpike High School, act- 
ing as toastmaster, introduced the speak- 
ers and guests, and added his testimony 
to the many tributes paid Mr. Lumley. 


Scranton Praised for 


Teacher Selection Plan 

In March the Scranton School Board 
inaugurated a new plan of teacher selec- 
tion. A committee on teacher selection 
is made up of three to five members 
chosen from the profession with the 
superintendent of schools chairman of 
the committee but without a vote in 
the proceedings. The committee ar- 
ranges and conducts oral interviews 
with teacher candidates, rates them, 
compiles a composite score, lists the 
names according to rank, and submits 
the list to the school board with the 
recommendation that positions be 
filled according to rank. 


The step was taken by the board 
upon the recommendation of a com- 
mittee on selection and promotion of 
personnel of the local branch in Scran- 
ton. Another successful project of the 
branch is cooperation with the school 
board in the sponsorship of workshops. 


Robert A. Beebe, president of the 
branch, in an issue of The Scranton 
Teacher, praised the board for this ac- 
tion. He feels it marks the greatest pro- 
fessional advance made by the teachers 
in many years in the district. In an 
editorial, the Scranton Tribune said, 
“The Scranton School Board deserves 
a pat on the back for changing the 
procedure on selecting teachers. The 
board took a step in the right direction. 
Under the old plan, an applicant who 
knew several of the directors per- 
sonally probably stood a better chance 
of getting a higher rating in the oral 
interviews before the board than the 
applicant who did not know any of the 
directors and who had no ‘political 
pull.’ At least that impression had been 
quite generally held and frequently 
was accompanied by charges of ‘job 
buying.’ ” 








Dear Miss North, 


I was at summer school this summer 
and I got a lot of wonderful ideas about 
teaching that I'd like to try in our 
school. But I’m afraid I won’t have a 
chance to try them. Could you suggest 
a plan that I can use to convince the 
principal. and the other teachers that 
we should try these new things? 


Pamela Primary 


Dear Pamela, 


Summer school sessions have a way 
of making you feel that you want to 
go home and try something new, 
don’t they? I expect, though, that 
perhaps the first thing we ought to do 
is follow the familiar medicine bottle 
directions, “Shake Well Before Using.” 

Back in your school situation, give 
those new ideas a good shaking and 
shifting. Some will settle down into the 
relative unimportance that they deserve 
—others will stay on top because they 
are educational cream. For good teach- 
ing’s sake, do something about the 
ideas that stay on top. 

Some of them will be things you can 
put into practice immediately in your 
own classroom without necessitating 
any revolutionary changes. Start with 
those—and, if I may add a word of 
caution, don’t talk about them too 
much until you get them underway 
and the results begin to speak for 
themselves. Many a good summer 
school idea has been killed in the 
Teachers’ Room. 

Next, take the ideas that will re- 
quire the cooperation of the faculty 
and perhaps administrative charges. 
Think through them clearly so that you 
can show what is needed, what is to 
be gained, and how it can be done. 
Then make an appointment to talk the 
ideas over with your principal at a 
convenient time. 

Last of all, don’t feel too disheart- 
ened if you can get only one idea in- 
troduced this term. One good idea, 
digested and nourishing a school pro- 
gram, is better than mental indigestion 
from gulping a multitude of under- 
cooked ones. Sincerely, 


Mong Poveh 
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Francis B. Haas 


Dr. Haas Reappointed 
Superintendent 


Governor John S. Fine on August 
23 announced the reappointment of 
Francis B. Haas as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for a four-year term 
beginning August 23 when his present 
term expired. The reappointment con- 
tinues as our State educational leader, 
one who knows Pennsylvania, its 
schools, its legislative procedure, and 
its way of thinking and acting. 

In announcing the appointment 
of Dr. Haas for another term, Gov- 
ernor Fine said, “I am happy to con- 
tinue his really valuable services to 
the State.” 

Dr. Haas has given distinguished 
service to the schools of Pennsylvania 
through his years on the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction. He 
came to the Department in 1920 as as- 
sistant director of the teacher bureau. 
In 1924, Dr. Becht named him Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in charge of administration and fiscal 
policies. Upon the death of Dr. Becht, 
he was named State Superintendent by 
Governor Pinchot and served with dis- 
tinction in this capacity from 1925 to 
1927. In 1927 he was made president 
of the State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg. At the request of Gov- 
ernor James, he returned to Harris- 
burg as State Superintendent in 1939. 
In 1943 he was reappointed by Gov- 
ernor Martin and in 1947 by Governor 
Duff. 

His influence as a leader in educa- 
tional matters has extended beyond his 
official duties. He was President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
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tion in 1932 during the critical period 
of the depression. At the end of this 
year of presidency, he was the unan- 
imous choice for a second term—the 
first individual in the history of the 
Association to whom this honor was 
accorded. 

As the leader of the public educa- 
tion system of the Commonwealth, Dr. 
Haas has worked unstintedly to build 
a sound and efficient educational pro- 
gram in the Commonwealth. Each ses- 
sion of the General Assembly during 
these years has taken steps forward in 
advancing the educational program of 
the State. Dr. Haas’ service in the posi- 
tion as State Superintendent has been 
one of the main factors in this con- 
tinued development of our public 
school system. 

Dr. Haas has combined understand- 
ing of our present situations and of 
future needs with administrative ex- 
perience and ability to carry through 
a forward looking educational pro- 
gram. In opening the annual Educa- 
tion Congress in 1950, Dr. Haas said: 
“We must carry out our obligations 
to our education program and work 
for its improvement, not as though na- 
tional and world problems do not 
exist, but without assuming changes 
which may not occur.” 

The school people of Pennsylvania 
are indebted to Governor Fine for re- 
appointing Dr. Haas who holds the 
confidence of the public and the per- 
sonnel in our schools. His sincerity, 
his sound judgment, and his ad- 
herence to professional ideals and 
standards have won him the respect 
of the citizens of the Commonwealth. 
These, together with his firm belief 
that public education is the bulwark in 
our American way of life, fit him well 
for the leadership of the public schools 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


THe NortH Huntincpon Town- 
sHIP School District, Irwin, has com- 
pleted a million dollar addition to its 
high school. The Westmoreland County 
Schoolmen’s Association made an in- 
spection visit on March 29. A lunch- 
eon meeting was followed by a panel 
discussion on the construction and 
financing of school buildings. On April 
7 a group composed of graduate stu- 
dents under the supervision of Maurice 
Thomas of the University of Pittsburgh 
inspected the building. C. C. Pearsall 
is superintendent of schools. 


The Legislative 
Outlook 


This is the first time in the history 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association that a regular session of the 
General Assembly beginning in Janu- 
ary was in session as the September 
issue goes to press. In the May issue a 
report was made of our support of the 
flat income tax as a means of broaden- 
ing the tax base of Pennsylvania and 
providing the revenue necessary to 
balance the budget and support the 
forward-looking program of legislation 
in the fields of welfare, health, and 
education that had been introduced 
and was under consideration by the 
General Assembly. A summary of the 
action that has been taken since the 
May issue went to press is as follows: 


Income Tax 


H. B. 840, Mr. Hall, passed the 
House April 18 by a vote of 109 to 
97. Since then it has been the major 
controversial issue in the Senate. On 
Tuesday, August 7, the Republican 
caucus in the Senate voted non-support 
of the bill. A committee of Republican 
members of the Senate developed a new 
package of taxes including in some in- 
stances new levies and in some in- 
stances increases in levies on transfers 
of real estate, corporate net income, 
cigarettes, cigars, chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco, beer, and gross receipts 
of public utilities. The Republican 
caucus in the House did not take 
favorable action on these proposals. 
On Tuesday, August 21, both the 
House and Senate by concurrent resolu- 
tion recessed until September 17. Dur- 
ing this interim the Rules Committee 
of the House, with several other House 
leaders, will attempt to develop a new 
tax program. 


Salaries and Subsidies 


H. B. 333, Messrs. Helm and Scott. 
and H. B. 334, Messrs. Helm and Mc- 
Millen, the PSEA program on salaries 
and subsidies, as agreed upon by the 
educational leaders of the House and 
Senate, the Department of Public In- 
struction, State School Directors As- 
sociation, and the PSEA, passed the 
House by a large majority on June 6. 
Since that time they have been in the 
Senate Education Committee pending 
the outcome of the tax controversy. 
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Retirement 

Definition of Final Salary—H. B. 
820, Mr. Smith, was amended so that 
the average used in determining final 
salary could be either the last ten years 
or the last five, whichever is the greater, 
rather than the best five years. It was 
amended also to apply the new bene- 
fits to those who retired after May 1, 
1951. This bill has been passed by both 
Houses and is awaiting the signature 
of the Speaker of the House for trans- 
mittal to the Governor. We anticipate 
this will be done when the session re- 
convenes on September 17. 

Minimum Guarantees—H. B. 1302, 
Messrs. Dunn and Ferster, providing 
minimum guarantees, has been re- 
written and re-introduced, and is now 
S. B. 799 by Messrs. Wade, Wagner. 
and Ruth. This bill provides a mini- 
mum guarantee of $1200 after 35 
years of service or a proportionate 
amount for lesser years. It does not, 
however, include provision to increase 
the retirement allowances of those in- 
dividuals who did not benefit from the 
minimum guarantees of the 1949 ses- 
sion. This bill has passed the Senate 
and is in the House Education Com- 
mittee where an attempt will be made 
to amend it to include those who have 
already retired and did not benefit by 
the former legislation. 

Out-of-State Service—S. B. 652, Mr. 
Wagner. This bill has been reported 
from the State Government Com- 
mittee and is on the Senate calendar 
for consideration when the Senate re- 
convenes on September 17. 


School Buildings 

Our program of legislation on ex- 
tending authorities for the construc- 
tion of school buildings is making satis- 
factory progress. 


State Teachers Colleges 

H. B. 714, Messrs. McMillen and 
Helm, the salary bill for faculties of 
State Teachers Colleges, passed the 
House on June 20 and is in the Senate 
Education Committee. 


Sabbatical Leave 

S. B. 230, Mr. Pechan, passed the 
Senate on June 27 and is now in the 
House Education Committee. 


Department Salaries 

H. B. 791, Messrs. Stimmel and Gib- 
son, the salary bill for the staff mem- 
bers of the Department of Public In- 
struction, has been reported from the 
House Education Committee and _ re- 
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committed to House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


Loyalty Oath 

S. B. 27, Mr. Pechan, commonly 
known as the Loyalty Oath bill, passed 
the Senate on March 28. It has been 
extensively amended by the House 
Committee on State Government so that 
it is now a bill of 17 sections and 29 
pages. While initially it consisted only 
of a loyalty oath, in its revised form 
it would make ineffective many of the 
provisions which safeguard teachers’ 
security in the tenure act. It is for 
this reason that the Executive Council 
at its meeting on May 26 took action 
as follows: “That the PSEA go on 
record as being firm in its position that 
every teacher should be a loyal citizen 
of the Commonwealth and the Nation, 
but that it strenuously opposed the 
provisions in S. B. 27, Printer’s Num- 
ber 244, as they relate to teachers.” 


At a public hearing on the bill, S. B. 
27, Printer’s Number 471, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, in accordance with this 
action of the Council, expressed op- 
position to the bill. 

It is not possible at this time to 
indicate how long the session will con- 
tinue. If early agreement is reached 
on the tax issue, we expect a speedy 
adjournment. A prediction on the pos- 
sible success of our program on 
salaries and subsidies must be based 
entirely upon the outcome of the tax 
controversy. Obviously the General 
Assembly cannot enact legislation of 
this type without providing funds for 
its share of support. One thing is clear, 
the current and future needs of salaries 
and subsidies are dependent on the 
passage of these bills. Without them 
we will lose many teachers, have a low 
morale of the present staff, and sub- 
stantial increases in local taxes will be 
required. 





Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board has submitted the names of Cathleen M. Champlin, 
Philadelphia, and Juanita M. Downes, Elkins Park, for the slate of nominees. 





» CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN is a teacher 
on the faculty of the George W. Childs 
School in Philadelphia. 

Miss Champlin is a life member of 
the PSEA and the NEA. She served 
as president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association from 1942 to 
1945 and at present is chairman of its 
legislative committee. 

She was President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in 
1946. She is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the PSEA where she 
has had an active interest in retirement 
legislation and problems. 


WE 
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» Juanita M. Downes is chairman of 
the Latin department of Cheltenham 
Township High School, Elkins Park. 
She has served on the faculty at 
Cheltenham since 1928. 

A life member of the PSEA and the 
NEA, Miss Downes has been active in 
the PSEA local branch of her school 
district. She is a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, of the Phila- 
delphia Branch, American Association 
of University Women, and of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Miss Downes is serv- 
ing her third term on the Retirement 


Board. 
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Loeal Branch Leaders Conferences 


Local Branch Leaders Conferences 
will be held throughout Pennsylvania 
during September, October, and No- 
vember. The purposes of these confer- 
ences are to 


1. Acquaint our local leaders with 


the program of the PSEA and { 


the NEA 

2. Serve as an exchange of points 
of view and coordinate the ac- 
tivities of Local Branches with 
the PSEA and the NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in promot- 
ing their programs and solving 
their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 
darity of action, and enthusias- 
tic loyalty to professional organ- 
ization 

5. Develop local leaders 

Tentative schedule for conferences 

is as follows: 


Central Convention District 
September 17, Port Allegany 
September 18, Lewisburg 
September 19, Huntingdon 
September 20, Clearfield 


Central-Western Convention District 
September 24, Indiana 
September 25, Jennerstown 


Eastern Convention District 
November 12, Schuylkill Haven 
November 13, Lehighton 
November 14, Easton 
November 15, Allentown 


Midwestern Convention District 
October 15, Butler 
October 16, Beaver 
October 17, Sharon 
October 18, New Castle 


Northeastern Convention District 
October 8, Bloomsburg 
October 9, Montrose 
October 10, Scranton 
October 11, Stroudsburg 


Northwestern Convention District 
October 1, Warren 
October 2, Lawrence Park 
October 3, Cochranton 
October 4, Oil City 
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Southeastern Convention District 
October 22, Doylestown 
October 23, Ardmore 
October 24, Media 
October 25, West Chester 


Southern Convention District 
October 29, Chambersburg 
October 30, York 
November 1, Colonial Park 
November 2, Allenberry 


Western Convention District 
September 10, North Hills 
September 11, Clairton 
September 12, Brentwood 
September 13, Swissvale 
September 26, Uniontown 
September 27, California 
September 28, Greensburg 


The Convention District Presidents 
will extend invitations to Local Branch 
officers and administrative leaders. 
Any member of the Association is 
cordially invited to attend any of the 
Conferences within a Convention Dis- 
trict. Members planning to attend the 
dinner should make arrangements 
through the Local Branch President. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session 
convening at approximately 4:45 
o'clock, a dinner meeting, and an 
evening session. 

These conferences of Local Branch 
Presidents and local leaders in profes- 
sional organizations are one of the out- 
standing contributions which our As- 
sociation has made in promoting more 
active Local Branches and in develop- 
ing local leaders. R. C. Webster, Field 
Secretary, PSEA, will have immediate 
charge of these conferences under the 
supervision of the PSEA Local Branch 


Committee. 


THE ANNUAL CusTopians CONVEN- 
TION for the schools of Erie County, 
under the supervision of Superinten- 
dent Maurice E. Kolpien, was held at 
the Junior High School, Corry, on 
August 24. On the program were 
movies, lectures, and exhibits of school 
equipment. 


Classroom Teachers 
Announce Second 
Conference Plans 


The enthusiastic response and par- 
ticipation of delegates to the First 
State-wide Classroom Teacher Confer- 
ence at Bedford Springs last Fall have 
resulted in plans for a second meeting 
to be held Friday evening and Satur- 
day, October 19 and 20. 

The site selected is again the delight- 
ful Bedford Springs Hotel at Bedford. 
The entire facilities have been turned 
over to the Department for this Con- 
ference. Bedford, as most of you know, 
is easily accessible from almost every 
part of the State, being 100 miles east 
of Pittsburgh and 100 miles west of 
Harrisburg. 

The theme of the Conference will 
be “Teachers Build Their Profession.” 
In order to insure a maximum of par- 
ticipation from each delegate, the dis- 
cussion groups will be smaller than 
previously. At present the tentative list 
of topics is as follows: 

The Teacher Talks: 

(1) On Raising Standards 
(2) To Teacher-Education Insti- 
tutions 
On Teacher Recruitment 
With the Administrator 
On Professional Membership 
To Himself 
About Legislation 
To the School Director 
(9) With the Public 
(10) About a Bill of Rights 


Delegates will be permitted to choose 
the group they wish to attend. 

Registration will take place Friday 
evening and Saturday morning. A pro- 
gram is being planned for Friday eve- 
ning. 

An invitation has been sent to the 
president of each Local Branch and 
Sub-area asking that an official dele- 
gate be sent to the Conference. It is 
our hope that the response will be as 
gratifying as it was last year. Again, 
it is our desire that the official delegate 
selected be a classroom teacher who 
has never had the experience of at- 
tending a State-wide meeting. This 
provides the opportunity for develop- 
ing new leaders. 

The cost of attending the Confer- 
ence for the official delegate of your 
Local Branch or Sub-area will be 
transportation to and from Bedford. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
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The room at the Bedford Springs Hotel 
Friday night and the three meals on 
Saturday will be paid from funds in 
the budget of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the Convention 
Districts. 

Because of limited housing facili- 
ties, delegates only will be housed at 
Conference Headquarters, the Bedford 
Springs Hotel. Also because of limited 
Conference facilities we must limit 
others who wish to attend to one other 
classroom teacher from a local branch 
or sub-area. Expenses and housing ar- 
rangements of other than the official 
delegates who attend are the responsi- 
bility of the individual concerned or 
the Local Branch of which he is a mem- 
ber. In order to insure dining room 
facilities and comfortable quarters for 
discussion groups, it is necessary for 
ALL who plan to attend to notify 
PSEA Headquarters. The President of 
your Local Branch or Sub-area will re- 
ceive a form for reporting this informa- 
tion. 

Additional information concerning 
reservations, cost of Conference, and 
housing facilities available in the town 
of Bedford, may be secured from the 





Greeting John M. Lumley, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, at Munich airport are from left to right: 
Dr. Fischer, vice president, Bavarian Teachers Association; Herman 
L. Offner, dean, State Teachers College, Edinboro; Mr. Lumley; Karl 
Mayr, president, Bavarian Vocational Teachers Association; Martin 
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president of your Local Branch or Sub- 
area. 

Place the Second Annual Classroom 
Teacher Conference on your Local 
Branch calendar as a “must.” Make 
sure your area is represented!—Lucy 
A. VALERO, State College 


School Directors Hold 
First Fall Convention 


The 55th Annual Convention of the 
State School Directors Association and 
the 37th Annual Convention of the 
School Board Secretaries Association 
will be held in Harrisburg Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 9 and 10, in the 
Forum of the Education Building. 

The Secretaries Convention will 
open at 9:30 October 9 with Rev. Elias 
H. Phillips presiding. At 2:30 the 
School Directors will join with the 
Secretaries to listen to an address by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, after which a sec- 
tional meeting will be held for the dis- 
cussion of 195] Legislation. 

On Tuesday evening a concert will 
be rendered by the Chambersburg 
High School Band, after which Gover- 





nor John S. Fine will extend greetings. 
The address of the evening, “What’s 
Right With America,” will be given by 
J. Raymond Walsh. 

William B. Grove, president of the 
Directors Association, will preside at 
the evening program and the Wednes- 
day meetings. 

On Wednesday, October 10, a con- 
cert will be given by the Logan Town- 
ship, Blair County, Boys’ Chorus. 
Special music will also be presented at 
Tuesday’s session by the Harrisburg 
schools. Group singing will be led by 
Earle Miller, director of music at 
Grantham College. 

Other speakers on the Convention 
programs are: Theodore A. Distler, 
president of Franklin and Marshall 
College; Charles S. Tippetts, head 
master, Mercersburg Academy; Leo R. 
Travis, secretary, McKeesport school 
board; and John H. Furbay, Lecturer 
and World Traveler. 


- 


Mayes, chief, Education Branch, U. S. State Commission for Bavaria, 
and A. Clair Moser, director of research, PSEA. 

Mr. Lumley spent ten days in Bavaria following attendance at the 
WOTP convention in Malta. Mr. Moser is on leave to complete a 
teacher organization project he started in Bavaria last summer. 
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Department Staff to 
Present Annual 


Education Congress 


The 1951 program of the Annual 
Education Congress called by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Thursday, September 27, and Fri- 
day, September 28, in the Forum, Edu- 
cation Building, will introduce several 
departures from the traditional event. 

The 1951 program will be in the 
nature of a professional staff meeting 
at which the Commonwealth’s chief 
school official and his aides will discuss 
major educational problems with 
school administrators representing the 
school districts and the teacher educa- 
tion institutions throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. Attention will be directed to 
legislation passed by the 1951 General 
Assembly and to the revised courses of 
study prepared for introduction into 
secondary schools at the opening of the 
new school term in September. 

The Congress will include three ses- 
sions on Thursday, September 27, and 
one session Friday, September 28. The 
opening session on Thursday from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon will be de- 
voted to new legislation concerning 
instruction, teacher education, and re- 
tirement. 

At the second session on Thursday, 
from 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m., the new 
secondary course of study will be pre- 
sented. Thursday’s schedule of pro- 
grams will conclude with the Annual 
Congress Dinner which will be held in 
the Ballroom of the Penn Harris Hotel 
at 6:30 p.m. 

On Friday, September 28, the Con- 
gress will close with a morning session 
held from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. At 
this final session school administration 
legislation will be reviewed with the 
Divisions of School Finance, Consoli- 
dation and Transportation, School 
Plant, and Child Accounting partici- 
pating. 

Unlike previous sessions of the Con- 
gress the program will be presented 
entirely by the Department of Public 
Instruction staff members. The pro- 
grams will consist chiefly of discussion 
periods to give information to assist 
school administrators in performing 
the duties of their offices. 

On Wednesday, September 26, both 
morning and afternoon, and on Friday 
afternoon, September 28, all Depart- 
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Among the 500 leaders of the teaching profession who participated in the sixth annual 


conference of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, held on the campus of Stanford University, June 27-30, were the Pennsylvanians 


pictured above: 


First row, left to right, Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pittsburgh; Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton; 
Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh; Marjorie Heimberger, Pittsburgh; Lucy A. Valero, State Col- 


lege; Grace |. Kauffman, Norristown 


Second row, Thomas P. North, Bloomsburg; Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly; Ben Elkins, 
Munhall; Jesse S. Heiges, Collegeville; Ralph E. Heiges, Indiana; Kermit M. Stover, 
Boiling Springs; C. O. Williams, State College. 

Absent when the picture was taken, Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa. 


ment of Public Instruction staff mem- 
bers will be available in their offices 
for conferences with administrators. 

The plan of scheduling conferences 
preceding the opening of the Congress 
and immediately following it will en- 
able all staff members and administra- 
tors alike to attend the regular Con- 
gress sessions in the Forum, Thursday 
morning and afternoon, and Friday 
morning. 

Although the Education Congress 
program will be prepared especially 
for county superintendents, district 
superintendents, supervising principals, 
presidents of State teachers colleges, 
and heads of departments of education 
in colleges and universities, anyone in- 
terested in education may attend. 

The Education Congress Committee 
consists of Paul L. Cressman, Henry 
Klonower, Everett A. Quackenbush, 
George H. Richwine, and C. Herman 
Grose, Chairman. 


National Geography 
Meetings in Pittsburgh 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers will hold its 37th Annual 
Meetings on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 23 and 24, at the William Penn 


Hotel in Pittsburgh. Clyde F. Kohn 
is the president of the National Coun- 
cil. 
The first general session, to be held 
on Friday morning, will feature talks 
on critical world problems in Europe 
and Asia. Included among these are 
“Oil in the Near East” by George B. 
Cressey of Syracuse University, “The 
East-West Conflict” by George Hoff- 
man of the University of Texas, and 
“Southeast Asia” by Jan O. M. Broek 
of the University of Minnesota. Friday 
afternoon will be devoted to sectional 
meetings on the theme “Implementing 
Geographic Understanding in a Time 
of Crisis.” A highlight of the conven- 
tion will be the annual banquet when 
George Miller of Indiana University 
will speak. 

A second general session on Satur- 
day morning will have as its theme 
“Developing Geographic Understand- 
ing in the Public Schools.” Among the 
speakers will be Leversia L. Powers 
and Frederick L. Pond, both of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Convention District Presidents Announce Meetings 


Central 


The Central Convention District of 
the PSEA will hold its Annual Conven- 
tion in Altoona on October 4 and 5. 
The theme of the convention program 
is “Improvement of Instruction.” 
Blair, Huntingdon, and Centre Coun- 
ties; Altoona, Hollidaysburg, Tyrone, 
and Huntingdon boroughs are using 
the convention as part of their insti- 
tutes. 

During the two days of the conven- 
tion thé teachers will have the op- 
portunity of working with some of the 
most outstanding educators in the 
U.S. 

The educators scheduled to speak at 
the general sessions include William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago; John 
Clark, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Charles E. Manwiller, director 
of curriculum study, Pittsburgh 
schools; Harold Hand, University of 
Illinois; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
NEA Journal; Eugene P. Bertin, as- 
sistant executive secretary, PSEA; 
William Young, New York State De- 
partment of Education; Glenn Blough, 
U. S. Office of Education; Florence 
Stratemeyer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Leversia L. Powers, 
chief, elementary education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Lawrence E. McKnight, Williams- 
port, is president of the Central Dis- 
trict. 


Central—Western 


Senator Wayne Morse, United States 
Senator from Oregon, and Theodore 
Brameld, professor of educational 
philosophy at New York University, 
will be the main speakers at the 
thirteenth annual Central-Western Edu- 
cation Conference, October 18-19, at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Cooperating organizations _partici- 
pating in the conference include the 
Central-Western Convention District, 
Armstrong County Teachers Institute. 
Ford City Teachers Institute, Indiana 
County Teachers Institute, Indiana 
Teachers Institute, Nanty-Glo Teachers 
Institute, Kittanning Teachers Insti- 
tute, Punxsutawney Teachers Institute, 
Windber Teachers Institute, State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 

Other featured speakers, announced 
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by President Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., are 
Leo J. Brueckner, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; Walter 
A. Anderson, professor of education, 
New York University; Ira R. Kraybill, 
executive secretary, Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Lou LaBrant, professor of 
English education, New York Uni- 
versity; Margaret Lindsay, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; O. T. Richardson, dean 
of student affairs, Ball State Teachers 
College; and W. H. Bristow, director, 
bureau of curriculum research, City of 


New York. 


Eastern 


The Eastern Convention District will 
meet Friday, October 12, in Bethlehem, 
according to plans announced by E. 
D. Clauss, president. The speakers will 
be the Honorable D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, chairman of the Education 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
and Clara E. Cockerille, assistant 
superintendent, Armstrong County 
schools. The afternoon will be devoted 
to department meetings covering all 
subject fields. 

Thursday evening, October 11, there 
will be a dinner meeting of the execu- 
tive committee to which any interested 
members are invited. Guests will be 
PSEA President John M. Lumley, Mr. 
Sollenberger, and the Honorable Wil- 
liam Z. Scott, member of the State 
House of Representatives from Carbon 
County. The place will be Hotel 
Bethlehem for this meeting. 


Midwestern 


The executive committee of the 
Midwestern Convention District, E. 
Vernece Saeger, president, has en- 
deavored to arrange a program of in- 
terest for all members at the Annual 
Education Conference in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, New Castle, October 
5, 9:45-12:00 m.—1:45-4:00 p.m. 

Sections and departments will con- 
vene in the Senior High School. Clara 
Cockerille, assistant superintendent, 
Armstrong County, will address the 
elementary rural and urban teachers at 
the morning session. The general ses- 
sion will assemble in the Cathedral at 
1:45. 


A short musical program, presented 


by the district’s department of music, 
will be followed by a report of the 
House of Delegates, introduction of 
new officers and guests, and a guest 
speaker. 


Northeastern 

“Educating for Moral and Spiritual 
Values” will be the theme of the PSEA 
Northeastern Convention District meet- 
ing at the Senior High School, Hazle- 
ton, November 15 and 16. 

Departure from the usual schedule 
for the twenty-seventh district meeting 
will be made, by action of the district 
executive committee, in that the House 
of Delegates will convene at a dinner 
meeting at 6:00 o’clock Thursday 
evening. The delegates will complete 
all district business in the auditorium 
of the Hazleton Senior High School 
that evening. 

Friday, November 16, the first gen- 
eral session at 9:30 will be keynoted 
by an address by Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of the School of Education, 
New York University. Department and 
section meetings will be held in the 
morning and afternoon. The second 
and final general session at 3:30 p.m. 
will be addressed by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal. 

To date, two luncheons are sched- 
uled by the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation and the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Friday noon, Novem- 
ber 16. Ruth E. Krapf is president of 
the district. 


Northwestern 


D. V. Skala, president, has an- 
nounced that the 26th annual North- 
western Convention District meeting is 
scheduled for Monday, October 15, at 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie. 

The morning session will begin at 
9:15 a.m. with a music program by 
the Strong Vincent High School Band 
under the direction of John Ramsay 
Brown. Greetings from Erie will be 
extended by John M. Hickey, superin- 
tendent, and from the PSEA by John 
M. Lumley, President, Dushore. 

The morning session will conclude 
with 26 section meetings representing 
the Departments of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Administration, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Supervision. 

The afternoon session will begin at 
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2:00 p.m. with a music program pre- 
sented by the Oil City Senior High 


School a cappella Choir, A. O. 
Mitchell, director. Kenneth McFar- 
land, superintendent of _ schools, 


Topeka, Kansas, will deliver the main 
address at this session. 


Southern 


The program for the Southern Con- 
vention District meeting has been 
worked around the theme, “Educating 
Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s 
World.” The meeting will be held in 
the William Penn Senior High School, 
York, on Friday, October 12. 

The day’s program will open with a 
general session at 9:30 a.m., Mrs. 
Carolyn K. Morton, president, presid- 
ing. At this meeting greetings will be 
brought by the Honorable Felix’ S. 
Bentzel, Mayor of York; Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; John M. Lumley, President, 
PSEA; and J. Cloyd Miller, President, 
NEA, New Mexico. 

Keynote addresses will be made by 
two speakers: Solomon B. Arnaldo, 
acting director, New York Office, 
United Nations; and James Paul War- 
burg, author and lecturer, a former 
aide to General Douglas MacArthur. 

The departments of the convention 
district will hold their meetings at 1:30 
p.m. and the sections at 3:00 p.m. 

The classroom teachers luncheon 
has been scheduled for 12:00 noon at 
the Yorktowne Hotel. Mrs. Geneva B. 
Kaltreider, secretary of the convention 
district, is chairman of the committee 
on reservations. A reception and 
square dance for all PSEA members 
are scheduled for 8:00 p.m. in the an- 
nex gymnasium of William Penn High 
School. Peter Carter, director of 
physical education, York, will serve as 
master of ceremonies. 

The house of delegates of the dis- 
trict will meet at the Allenberry Inn, 
Boiling Springs, on October 6. 


Western 


The Western Convention District 
will hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference which is 
scheduled for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, October 10, 11, 12, in 
Pittsburgh. 

The Administration Sections will 
open the meetings on October 10 with 


Clyde M. Campbell, Michigan State 
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College, Harrison S. Elliott, General 
Secretary of the Religious Education 
Association, New York, and William 
A. Yeager, University of Pittsburgh, 
as speakers. 

A. W. Beattie, superintendent of the 
Allegheny County schools, and his col- 
leagues have planned an _ interesting 
program for Thursday, the first day 
of the Allegheny County Institute. 
Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram are Clara E. Cockerille, assistant 
superintendent, Armstrong County 
schools, Allison Davis, University of 
Chicago, and Paul H. Giddens, Alle- 
gheny College. ; 

Two general meetings will be held 
on Friday, one in the Syria Mosque 
and the other in the Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall. These meetings 
are under the sponsorship of the Alle- 
gheny County Schools and the Pitts- 
burgh schools. John H. Furbay, noted 
explorer and lecturer, and Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Twenty-five section meetings under 
the sponsorship of the Western Con- 
vention District, PSEA, will begin at 
1:30 Friday afternoon. Many of the 
sections will sponsor luncheons at 
various places in the Oakland District. 

Among the speakers who will appear 
on the programs Friday afternoon are: 
Associated Science, M. Graham Net- 
ting, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; 
Business Education, Arthur S. Patrick, 
University of Maryland; Classical Sec- 
tion, Jotham Johnson, New York Uni- 
versity; Elementary Education, Paul 
R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Fine Arts, Viktor Lowen- 
feld, Pennsylvania State College; 
Geography, Gertrude Whipple, Wayne 
University; Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, William F. Meredith, University 
of Pennsylvania; Home Economics, 
Mills Shepard, McCall’s Magazine; 
Mathematics Section, R. L. Morton, 
Ohio University; Modern Language, 
William H. E. Johnson, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh; Religious and Char- 
acter Education and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Lyle M. Spencer, Science Re- 
search Associates; Safety Education 
and Driver Training, Amos E. Neyhart, 
Pennsylvania State College; Social 
Studies, Wallace Richards, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh; Special Educa- 
tion, Arthur S. Hill, U. S. Office of 
Education; Teacher Education, L. O. 
Andrews, Ohio State University; and 


Trade and _ Industrial Education, 
speakers from industry. 

Another feature of the Western Con- 
vention District meeting will be the 
Classroom Teachers Dinner to be held 
Friday evening in the social room of 
the First Baptist Church. The chairman 
of the dinner will be David C. Guhl of 
Connellsville, Western Convention Dis- 
trict representative to the Classroom 
Teachers Coordinating Committee. 

Jay Neff, president of the Western 
Convention District, will preside at the 
annual meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates which will be held Saturday 
morning, October 27, in Conference 
Room A, Board of Education building. 

S. P. Franklin, chairman of the 
Conference, George W. Hoffman, sec- 
retary, the Advisory Board and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Western Con- 
vention District work together in plan- 
ning the conference program. The of- 
ficers of the Convention District for 
the current year are: Jay Neff, Lowber, 
president; A. N. Addleman, Allegheny 
County, first vice president; Helen M. 
Brennan, Pittsburgh, second vice presi- 
dent; and George W. Hoffman, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, secretary. 


School Secretaries 
Luncheon 


In connection with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference to 
be held in Pittsburgh in October, the 
Conference of Public School Secre- 
taries will be held on Friday, October 
12, at the Royal York Dining Room, 
3955 Bigelow Boulevard. This lunch- 
eon meeting will be sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh School Secretaries Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of School Secretaries. Co- 
chairmen for the meeting are: Ruth D. 
Kohne, assistant director, division of 
personnel, Pittsburgh public schools, 
and Frances Stephan, president, School 
Secretaries Association of the school 
district of Pittsburgh. Anna Miller, 
president of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of School Secretaries, will 
also assist. 

The main speaker for the luncheon 
will be Mrs. Victoria Corey, education 
director, Radio Station KDKA, who 
will speak on “World—With Troubled 
Background.” Reservations for the 
luncheon should be made not later than 
October 5 with Jean Pearson, Arsenal 
Junior High School, 40th and Butler 
Streets, Pittsburgh 1; price -$2. 
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Everett A. Quackenbush, chief of the School Business Bureau of the Department of 

Public Instruction, was honored at a luncheon at Centre Hills Country Club during the 

annual administrators conference of the Pennsylvania State College. In celebration of 

the 25th anniversary of his appointment as chief of the bureau, George W. Cassler, 

assistant superintendent, Allegheny County, presents Mr. Quackenbush with a movie 

camera and Mrs. Quackenbush with an orchid. The affair was planned by the county 
superintendents of the State. 


School Administrators 
Discuss Expanding 
Responsibilities 

The 29th annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania State College, July 31, 
August 1 and 2, brought to the campus 
the largest attendance ever registered 
at these annual meetings. This year, in 
discussing the expanding responsibili- 
ties of school administration, all ad- 
ministrative levels were invited to 
participate. 

Chosen for discussion on July 31 
were some new and challenging re- 
sponsibilities for administrators, cur- 
riculum improvement, conservation 
education, school consolidations, scien- 
tific developments, cooperative  re- 
search, and legal limitations on pro- 
fessional leadership in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Dis- 
cussion groups on August 1 continued 
discussion on these and other topics. 

At the annual dinner Walter A. 
Kearney, associate professor of educa- 
tion, served as toastmaster. Greetings 
were brought by Everett A. Quacken- 
bush, Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, and Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of the college. Sena- 
tor Fred P. Hare, Jr., was the dinner 
speaker. 

One of the features for the final day 
of the conference was a discussion on 
defense education to meet with the na- 
tional emergency. 


AASA Regional Meetings 


The American Association of School 
Administrators has announced selec- 
tion of dates and places for the as- 
sociation’s three regional conventions 
in 1952: St. Louis—February 23-27; 
Los Angeles—March 8-12; Boston— 
April 5-9. 

Members of AASA are urged to use 
the hotel reservation blanks which they 
receive from the association. All hotel 
accommodations are under AASA con- 
tract which protects all members. 








Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During September and 
October 


1. Plan early for a social meet- 
ing or picnic with new 
teachers, school board mem- 
bers and wives (or husbands) 
as guests 

2. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee, work out and get ap- 
proval of Committee chair- 
men and personnel 

3. Develop a program of ac- 
tion and publicize a half- 
year’s calendar of meetings 

4. Plan membership campaign 

5. Feature at a regular meet- 
ing reports to membership 
of: 

a. Penn Hall workshop 

b. NEA Convention 

c. NEA Travel Service 
Tours, etc. 

6. Post this reminder pertain- 

ing to the fall elections: 
October 1 is the last day 
to register for voting at 
the General Election, No- 
vember 6 

7. Publicize District Conven- 
tion and urge attendance of 
membership 

8. Plan American Education 
Week observance Novem- 
ber 11-17. Order materials 
from the NEA 

9. Elect delegates and alter- 
nates to Convention District 
and PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 

10. Plan for attendance of full 
Local Branch delegation at 
fall Local Branch Leaders 
Conferences. (See page 20) 

11. Continue campaign for the 
PSEA Defense Fund . 

12. Note the dates of the State- 
wide Classroom Teachers 
Conference—October 19-20 
—Bedford Springs Hotel 











A DATE TO RESERVE 
Friday Night and Saturday 
October 19-20 
BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL 


State-wide Classroom Teacher 
Conference 


Details on page 20 











ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF LOUIS RITZIE 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion’ No. 81 Filed June 22, 1951 


Facts: Louis Ritzie, on September 4, 
1947, was given a professional employe’s 
contract as supervising principal of 
the schools of Dupont Borough school 
district at an annual salary of $3,575. 
The contract was subject to termina- 
tion in the event of the happening of 
certain circumstances. Pursuant to the 
conditions of the contract and the hap- 
penings of the circumstances, he was 
given another contract dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1948, to perform the duties of 
principal of the elementary schools of 
the district at an annual salary of 
$3,750. On January 5, 1950, by resolu- 
tion of the board, his position was 
abolished and he was advised his 
services were no longer required, al- 
though he requested assignment to 
other professional duties. He there- 
upon instituted a mandamus action in 
the Common Pleas Court of Luzerne 
County which Court directed that he 
be reinstated as a member of the teach- 
ing staff and that he be paid his pro- 
portionate share of his annual salary. 
On August 3, 1950, the school board 
reinstated him as a professional em- 
ploye and fixed his annual salary at 
$2,900 and tendered him a contract 
pursuant to that action. Mr. Ritzie re- 
jected the proposed contract on the 
ground that the salary therein fixed 
constituted a demotion and requested 
a hearing. The same was held and the 
board rejected his complaint. An ap- 
peal was filed with the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Question: In the event a professional 
employe as the result of a proper sus- 
pension action is changed from a posi- 
tion of higher rank to a position of 
lower rank, does a reduction in salary 
to correspond with the position of 
lower rank constitute a demotion in 
salary? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The contention of the ap- 
pellant, Mr. Ritzie, was to the effect 
that notwithstanding his change in em- 
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ployment from principal of the ele- 
mentary schools to a regular teacher 
he was entitled to retain his basic 
salary of $3,750 with increments. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
referred to the case of Ehret v. Kulp- 
mont Borough school district, 333 Pa. 
518, in which it was held that upon 
the discontinuance of a department, a 
professional employe may be suspended 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Tenure Act and during her sus- 
pension, the district is not required to 
pay salary. By analogy the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction held that 
there is no requirement in the Tenure 
Act or the School Code which would 
require boards of school directors to 
pay suspended professional employes 
when retained in the employ of the 
district in another capacity the same 
salary which they had been receiving 
in a former position of higher rank 
from which they had been suspended. 
The foregoing, however, appears to 
be dicta in view of the fact that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
concluded that he did not have juris- 
diction in this case because the con- 
troversy arose out of a suspension ac- 
tion. The appeal was therefore dis- 
missed. 





APPEAL OF A. TODD CORONWAY 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 82 Filed June 27, 1951 


Facts: Mr. Coronway, a professional 
employe in the school district of the 
Borough of Lansdowne, has been in 
the employ of said district for more 
than twenty years and is presently en- 
gaged as an instructor of high school 
mathematics. The school district re- 
quires its male professional employes 
to take tickets at plays and various 
athletic contests. Mr. Coronway was 
assigned to take tickets at a football 
game on Friday evening, October 20, 
1950. At his request, he was relieved of 
this assignment and was notified in- 
stead to perform the same services on 
a Saturday afternoon, October 28, 
1950. On September 20, 1950, he wrote 
a letter to his principal requesting pay- 
ment of $2.50 per hour for his services 
as ticket collector. The letter was re- 


ferred to the superintendent of schools 
of the district who advised him under 
date of September 21, 1950, that it 
was not the policy of the district to pay 
extra compensation for such services. 
On October 10, 1950, the superinter- 
dent again wrote to Mr. Coronway ac- 
vising him that based upon the opinion 
of the solicitor of the school district, 
the board was of the opinion that Mr. 
Coronway was not legally entitled to 
additional compensation for the as- 
signment, and if he refused, he would 
be considered guilty of wilful and per- 
sistent negligence. 

Mr. Coronway filed a Bill in Equity in 
the Court of Common Pleas of Dela- 
ware County seeking an injunction to 
restrain the board from compelling 
him to take tickets or to perform 
certain other extra-curricular activi- 
ties after the close of the daily session 
of school without reasonable compensa- 
tion. The Bill in Equity was dismissed 
by the Court stating that Mr. Coron- 
way had a remedy at law under the 
School Code of 1949. Thereafter Mr. 
Coronway requested a hearing before 
the board alleging demotion in salary 
and type of position. After hearing 
held, the board rejected the contention 
of Mr. Coronway and the appeal to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


followed. 


QuEsTIoN: Does the assignment of a 
professional employe to the position of 
ticket collector at football games in 
addition to his regular teaching assign- 
ment constitute a demotion in type of 
position ? 


ANSWER: No. 


Question: If a professional employe 
is assigned a position of ticket col- 
lector at a football game in addition 
to his regular teaching assignment, 
does failure to pay him additional 
compensation for such services consti- 
tute a demotion in salary? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction held that under the 
provisions of Section 511 of the Pub- 
lic School Code of 1949, Legislature 
had given authority to the board of 
school directors to regulate the con- 
duct of pupils and teachers at athletic 
events and that the presence of a mem- 
ber of the faculty at such events to 
assist in regulating the conduct of stu- 
dents attending was within the author- 
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ity of the board. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out the 
practical difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween things professional and things 
non-professional in connection with the 
practice of teaching or any given pro- 
fession. He indicated that “seeming 
non-professional duties, pleasant or 
otherwise, are frequently essential to 
the completion of the over-all assign- 
ment or responsibility. In some school 
districts, especially those where econ- 
omy must be practiced, we find that 
teachers think it not unusual or non- 
professional for them to perform cer- 
tain custodial or janitorial functions.” 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion did not decide to what extent local 
boards may require professional em- 
ployes to perform non-professional 
duties, nor did he decide whether or 
not the board could dismiss Mr. 
Coronway if he refused his assignment, 
but he concluded that the assignment 
given him was within the authority of 
the board and did not constitute a de- 
motion in type of position. 

Since it appeared from the facts that 
the salary of Mr. Coronway was not 
reduced, there was no question of a 
demotion in salary. He concluded that 
if Mr. Coronway was required because 
of additional work in ticket collecting 
to devote more than the usual number 
of periods per day to his teaching 
duties, his remedy was that provided 
in Section 1147 of the School Code of 
1949. That Section requires the board 
in such cases to grant a fair increase 
in compensation. 

It was concluded, therefore, that the 
factual situation in this case did not 
merit a conclusion that Mr. Coronway 
was demoted either in salary or type 
of position. The appeal was therefore 
dismissed. 


MARNELL vs. KANE ET AL. 
81 A.2d 542 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 147 January Term, 1951 
Opinion Filed June 27, 1951 


Facts: Anna Marnell, a school nurse, 
was suspended as a professional em- 
ploye by the school district of the 
Township of Mt. Carmel, on the 
grounds that there was a substantial 
decrease in enrolment. The plaintiff was 
the only school nurse employed by the 
district. She instituted a mandamus 
action to secure her reinstatement 
which action was upheld by the lower 
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court. From the order of the lower 
court directing her reinstatement, the 
school district appealed. 


Question: May a school district sus- 
pend a professional employe because 
of a decrease in pupil enrolment if the 
type of service rendered by such em- 
ploye is required under the School 


Code? 
Answer: No. 


Discussion: The court held that it 
was immaterial whether or not there 
was a substantial decrease in enrol- 
ment because Section 1429 of the Pub- 
lic School Code requires a board of 
school directors to employ one or 
more school nurses. Such employ- 
ment is mandatory upon a school dis- 
trict. The school district contended 
that it was unnecessary to have a full- 
time nurse and that the district was 
in financial difficulties which required 
it, under advice of the Department of 
Public Instruction, to reduce its teach- 
ing personnel. The court rejected this 
argument for two reasons; first, the 
Code requires the employmeni of a 
school nurse, and under the facts in the 
case, on a full-time basis by a nurse 
in regular attendance; second. the 
court noted that the argument of econ- 
omy in suspending the plaintiff was 
untenable in view of the fact that the 
district retained eight teachers more 
than its quota, including two new ones 
employed during the current year. 

The court held that the suspension of 
the plaintiff, the only school nurse em- 
ployed by the school district, was im- 
proper and ordered her reinstatement. 


Executive Council 
May 26, 1951 


The 1951 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
May 26, at 9:45 a.m., with John M. 
Lumley, President, presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—Those present were: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude E. Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd 
H. Kilmer, Ruth E. Krapf, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Law- 
rence McKnight, Mrs. Carolyn K. Mor- 
ton, Jay Neff, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., D. V. Skala, 
Lucy A. Valero. 


Absent but accounted for: Eugene 
V. Moriarty. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 
torney, A. C. Moser, R. C. Webster, 
and Eugene P. Bertin of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Doctor Haas. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Clauss, 
seconded by Mr. Skala, the minutes of 
the March 31 meeting were approved 
as submitted to members. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley stated that since his activities 
had to do with the legislative session, 
he would wait for Mr. Thompson to 
report for the Legislative Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
March 1 to April 30. On motion of 
Doctor Carson, seconded by Mr. Kil- 
mer, the financial statement was ap- 
proved. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
that negotiations on contracts for the 
JOURNAL and the Education Bulletin 
for the next volume year were in 
process. 

On motion by Miss Barber, seconded 
by Miss Saeger, the President and the 
Executive Secretary were authorized 
to negotiate the best contracts possible. 


AssociaTIon Activities—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported briefly on the 
activities of the committees of the As- 
sociation that had met since the last 
meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Lumley stated that in attending 
various committee meetings he was 
impressed with the tremendous interest 
of the members in their committee 
work. 


LecaL Service—In addition to pre- 
senting his usual digest of requests that 
have been serviced through cor- 
respondence, Mr. Adler reported that 
he had attended the hearing on the 
Coronway case before the State Super- 
intendent and presented a brief on be- 
half of the Association. No opinion has 
been handed down by the State Super- 
intendent. 

He also reported in connection with 
the Shenandoah case that six teachers 
had come to Headquarters for a con- 
ference and that he is in contact with 
their attorney and will render what- 
ever assistance may be requested. 
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REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES his committee which met on Friday, Social Committee—Miss Barber, chair- Pre 
Salaries for Headquarters Staf—Doc- May 25, recommended the following man, presented a mimeographed re- col 
tor Addleman, chairman, reported that — schedule: port of the committee which included me 
the plans for the Pennsylvania dinner ex] 
Present Title Proposed Title Minimum Increments Maximum °" Monday night . the Mark Hop kins D 
: : Hotel, San Francisco. The Executive Sec 
Executive Secretary No change $10,000 6 @ $500 $13,000 Secretary was asked to arrange a tour. val 
Asst. Executive Secretaries No change 6,000 6@ 500 9,000 Arrangements were also made for F 
Associate Editor No change 5,900 3 @ 500 7,000 decorating Headquarters Room at the rec 
Office Manager Administrative Palace Hotel. he 
Assistant 4,500 3 @ 300 5,400 Doctor Addleman moved that the re- 
Secretary Secretary and port be accepted. Seconded by Mr. tiv 
Editorial Asst. 3,750 3 @ 250 4,500 Lauterbach and carried. So 
Addressograph Clerk Supervisor of Allocation of PSEA Delegates—Mr. stit 
Mailing 3,300 3@ 120 3,660 Kilmer, chairman, made a_ progress con 
Stenographer Bookkeeper and report. tio 
Receptionist 3,300 3 @ 120 3,660 Expenses of Delegates to the NEA Con- pre 
Stenographer Senior Secretary 3,300 3 @ 120 3,660 vention—On motion of Miss Epley, to 
Stenographer Junior Secretary 2,700 5 @ 120 3,300 seconded by Miss Saeger, the Council All 
Stenographer Addressograph approved the recommendation of the Di: 
Clerk 2100 5 @ 120 2.700 Budget Committee that any State Dele- sec 
se gate to the San Francisco Convention pre 
: : 2 who desired could receive an advance 
As a basis for the Classification, Alloubent on expenses up to 50% of the amount a 
Stenographer, Junior Secretary, and July 1, 1951 . . - 
ores — june 30, 1952 estimated as the cost from Harrisburg All 
Senior Secretary, it is suggested that recerprs: to San Francisco, not to exceed $190 
this change in classification be based I: Membership Dues ........ $268,000.00 " eh ver 
on the number of years employed, as 111. Subscriptions to Jouswaz’.. srsoo00 Expenses of Members of Council and Ne 
indicated, dependent, of course, on ac- IV. ooo gad ad cere baits Committees—This item of business was Co 
ceptable standards of performance and —V-_ Interest and Dividends .... 200.00 not completed by the Budget Committee Sal 
. iscellanmeOus .. we ee eee 500.00 . . 4 : ; 
ualifications: Stenographer, 1-3 years: — at its meeting on Friday. The President $3( 
lente Secretary, 48 poi Senior TOTAL RECEIPTS .... $300,200.00 asked Miss Epley, Miss Saeger, Miss ern 
Secretary. more than 8 years. EXPENDITURES: Krapf, and other members of the 
ys y I. “General: Control 3.606.000 $ 31,850.00 Budget Committee who could join them Re 
Doctor Addleman moved the adop- II. Personal Service (Salaries) 85,575.00 8 E ¥ J Lu 
tion of the schedule. It was seconded "- “psgatign “ctivities 55,000.00 consider this problem and report to hac 
by Mr. Sandy and carried. 2. Education Bulletin .... 10,000.00 the Council at another meeting. a 
J . National Meetings .... 33,832.50 U B 2 
a . . state Meeting ........ 7,500.00 INFINISHED BUSINESS 1za 
Budget—Miss Epley, chairman, pre- 5. Committees .......... 21,425.00 ; 
sented the report of the budget com- g- Gpecial Services cts 1. astegogn Local Branch Workshop—Miss Krapt = 
mittee for the year July 1, 1951, to 8. Departments ......... 10,650.00 distributed forms to Council members “p 
- . ues to Other Organiza- . . 
June 30, 1952. She stated that the vo. Hons, reg atreseranas~ 600.00 for advance registration to the Penn - 
: 0. Loca ranc ; . “Set 
allotment of expenses for delegates to 1 $8 aca’ vaees vag s,o00.00 Hall Workshop. She indicated mem- Mr 
the San Francisco Convention would te ee ee — 1,500.00 bers of the Council who had been wil 
be first class railroad fare. Pullman “——" desig Pownce . pra asked to serve as consultants and re- es 
) ) ‘ ermanen eadquarters .. 3955. . 
. : Vv. ve i : orters. ” 
lower berth, both ways, including tax, ae eae 15,000.00 E Di 
a per diem allowance of $15 for the NI. Fixed Charges. -...-.-.... Raps New Business : 
* . é orney Service ....cceee ’ ° 
five days of the Convention, and $30 VIII. Miscellaneous ............ 500.00 Delegate to National Laboratory vm mo 
x ; sy IX. Special Recommendations .. 4,500.00 a " cor 
to pay for meals in transit. In addition Disability Allowance ...... 900.00 Group Development—This project bi 
each delegate will receive $27.25 from =“! Welfare ees eeeeeeeee eee 4,000.00 sponsored by the NEA includes a ye 
the NEA. TOTAL EXPENDITURES $339,322.50 scholarship for one individual and the 2 
She called attention, also, to the fact SUMMARY: Association is asked to send a second. 
that certain expense items previously : ge ley th scant $ 93,551.44 [It was the recommendation of Mr. pes 
budgeted under “committees and Receipts for year, actual Lauterbach that the Association be Co 
and estimated .......... 300,200.00 . 7. 
special requests” had been budgeted Pea ae ras —_————__ represented every other year at this Tre 
= Amoun avallabie or ex- ° 
under a new section on Departments.  Penditure cnet ; 393,751.44 Laboratory by two representatives re- stal 
The committee to study allotments to and estimated’. 339,322.30 © Gardless of whether or not the NEA cas 
Convention Districts recommended no Balance on hand at end of offers a scholarship. ma 
change in the formula of allocation. Period... .++sseeeeeeeee $ 54,428.94 Expenditures of Convention Districts r1e( 
On motion of Miss Epley, seconded Since oe ation ot the PSEA hase toca and Departments—As a result of the 7 
by Miss Valero and Mrs. Morton, the — $3,291.02. Of this amount $1,483.55 has been discussion which took place in the pres- Na 
. used in assisting individual cases. The balance, n P P 
report of the Budget Committee was together with contributions during 1951-52, is entation of this section of the budget, cat 
of . located for assist f legal h . 
accepted. ized ‘by the Executive Counal, ““""°™ ~Doctor Addleman moved that the Mr 
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President be authorized to appoint a 
committee to study and make recom- 
mendations in regard to a policy of 
expending money in the Convention 
Districts and in the Departments. 
Seconded by Mr. Neff, the motion 
carried, 
LuNCHEON—At 12:40 p.m., the Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. 

At 1:45 the Council went into execu- 
tive session. 


Southeastern Convention District Con- 
stitution—Mr. Kilmer presented the 
constitution of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District and moved that it be ap- 
proved. Mr. Sandy seconded the mo- 
tion which carried. 


Allocation to Northwestern Convention 
District—On motion of Mr. Kilmer, 


seconded by Mr. Neff, the Council ap- 


proved the request of Mr. Skala for an. 


additional allocation of $200 to the 
Northwestern Convention District. 


Allocation to the Central-Western Con- 
vention District-—On motion of Mr. 
Neff, seconded by Miss Valero, the 
Council approved the request of Mr. 
Sandy for an additional allocation of 
$300 for the use of the Central-West- 
ern Convention District. 


Request for Leave of Absence—Mr. 
Lumley stated that Mr. Moser’s services 
had been requested by the Department 
of State to assist further in the organ- 
ization of the teachers begun last year 
in Bavaria. It was moved by Miss 
Epley and seconded by Miss Krapf 
that Mr. Moser be granted a leave of 
absence with full pay to make this trip. 
Motion carried. The time of departure 
will depend upon adjournment of the 
General Assembly. 


Disability Insurance—Doctor Carson 
moved that the President appoint a 
committee to study provisions of dis- 
ability insurance for members of Head- 
quarters Staff and make recommenda- 
tions to the Council. Miss Saeger sec- 
onded the motion which carried. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Travis Case—Mr. Gayman presented a 
statement of attorney cost in the Travis 
case. It was moved by Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. Sandy, and car- 
ried, that the Association pay fifty per 
cent of the bill, or $542.50. 


National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards— 
Mr. Lumley stated that he had com- 
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plied with a request from Ralph Mc- 
Donald and sent a representative list 
of names to whom invitations should 
be sent for participation in the Palo 
Alto, California, Preconvention Con- 
ference, beginning June 27. 


LecisLaTIon—G. Baker Thompson, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
gave a detailed report of the legislative 
situation at the present time. He out- 
lined the provisions of the salary and 
subsidy bills, H.B. 333 and H.B. 334, 
as reported from committee and the 
progress of other bills including retire- 
ment. 

(At 2:40 Mr. Neff and Doctor Addle- 
man withdrew. ) 

Mr. Thompson responded to a num- 
ber of questions from members of the 
Council on the provisions of different 
PSEA Bills. 

(At 3:15 Mr. Lauterbach and Doctor 
Heiges withdrew.) 


Loyalty Oath Bill—The Loyalty Oath 
Bill, S.B. 27, as it has been amended 
was discussed at length. Doctor Carson 
moved that the PSEA go on record as 
being firm in its position that every 
teacher should be a loyal citizen of the 
Commonwealth and the Nation, but 
that it strenuously opposed the pro- 
visions in S.B. 27, Printer’s Number 
244, as they relate to teachers. 
Seconded unanimously. Carried. 


Next Meetinc—tThe next meeting of 
the Council will be held during the 
San Francisco Convention of the NEA. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:30 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. 
Kilmer, the Council adjourned.— H. E. 
GayMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 
May 7, 1951 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Monday, May 
7, at 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker Thomp- 


son, chairman, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, 
John Duronio, Isabel Epley, Harvey E. 
Gayman, William E. Griffith, Walter A. 
Kearney, Joseph Siegman, Mabel Sim- 
mons, G. Baker Thompson, and T. 
Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart. 

A. Clair Moser, R. C. Webster, and 
Lewis F. Adler of Headquarters Staff 
met with the committee. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Kearney, the minutes 
of the April 7 meeting were approved. 
Mr. Thompson informed the com- 
mittee that a hearing before the Senate 
Finance Committee was being held at 
9:30 a.m. in the Senate Caucus Room 
on H.B. 840, the flat income tax bill. 


Review oF Bitts—Mr. Moser pre- 
sented a review of bills introduced 
since the last meeting of the committee. 
It was the opinion of the committee 
that the attention of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
should be called to the provisions of 
S. B. 439, which deletes the rate limi- 
tations of four medical and eight dental 
examinations per hour. 

Mr. Gayman made a detailed report 
on retirement in which he gave details 
on bills introduced to date and bills 
that have been prepared for introduc- 
tion in the General Assembly. The 
committee was of the opinion that the 
bill pertaining to the election of options 
should be revised so that Option I 
would apply in case of death of both 
the employe and the beneficiary. The 
committee further agreed that the bill 
should give the employe the right to 
elect on superannuation retirement any 
of the options. He also reported that 
the Retirement Committee did not look 
favorably upon a proposal regarding 
a change in the disability clause of the 
retirement law. 

It was the opinion of the Committee 
that a reminder be published in several 
issues of the Education Bulletin advis- 
ing teachers who withdrew funds from 
the Retirement System and have not 
restored these funds, that the last day 
for restoring such funds is June 30, 
1951. 

The committee recessed at 12:34 for 
lunch, and reconvened at 1:30. 

Mr. Thompson gave a detailed re- 
port on several meetings that have 
been held with the leadership of the 
House and Senate Education Com- 
mittees regarding House Bills 333 and 
334. 

A review of action on PSEA bills 
was presented as prepared by Head- 
quarters Staff. 

The committee adjourned at 2:40 
p.m. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Story. Marjorie Ruth 
and Muriel Taylor. 244 pp. Illus. Frank- 
lin Publishing & Supply Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Pennsylvania history written for the youth- 

ful reader. The keystone position of the 
State is explained, and a view of the State 
from the air is given in the second chapter. 
Interesting is the story of the Indians who 
once occupied our fields and forests. Follow- 
ing a chapter devoted to William Penn and 
his friends, there are stories which tell how 
Pennsylvania became a state in which Ben- 
jamin Franklin played an important role. 
The remaining chapters tell of our industries, 
inventions by Pennsylvanians, our natural re- 
sources, and Pennsylvania’s place in music, 
art, and literature. At the end of each 
chapter are suggested questions and sup- 
plementary reading materials. The book is 
illustrated by black and white drawings. 


Growine Up. R. O. Billett and J. W. Yeo. 
382 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.80. Teacher’s 
Manual, $1 


A guidance text for grades eight to ten 
which deals with the personal-social prob- 
lems of youth. Each unit intermeshes with 
the pupil’s other courses. Closely knit read- 
ings fit into the plan of organization which 
provides the implementation for expert teach- 
ing. A Teacher’s Manual gives suggestions for 
introducing each of the twelve units and a 
list of supplementary materials and _ refer- 
ences. 


TEACHING SECONDARY EncuisH. J. J. De- 
Boer, W. V. Kaulfers, and Helen R. 
Miller. 442 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4 

A book to acquaint teachers with modern 

trends in the teaching of reading, literature, 
listening, speaking, and writing at the sec- 
ondary level. Emphasis is upon the role of 
English in the total school program during 
a period of social change and educational 
reorganization. The discussion draws upon 
material supplied by recent studies in child 
development, linguistics, the psychology of 
learning, curriculum development, and_ the 
effects of mass media of communication. 


ScHoot-Community Rexrations. W. A. 
Yeager, University of Pittsburgh. 476 
pp. Illus. Dryden. $4.75 

A complete revision of “Home-School-Com- 

munity Relations” which appeared in 1939. 
It recognizes as dominating influences in the 
life of the child the home, the school, the 
church, clubs, and recreation centers and all 
agencies and institutions of the community. 
The author believes that the public school is 
in a center position of leadership and direc- 
tion. In this revision, new chapters deal with 
the larger community, school-community re- 
lations programs and their evaluation, and 
the community school. 


EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL Crisis. C. S. 
Johnson. One of the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series. 123 pp. Macmillan. $1.75 


The president of Fisk University sees the 
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school as society’s agent for promoting its 
own aims but in practice often lagging in 
doing so. For example, he believes that 
family life is changing, but not disintegrat- 
ing, and it is a function of the school to aid 
in reforming it. He pleads for an extension 
of America’s faith in the individual to all 
citizens, whatever their faith or race. He 
dramatizes the need for fundamental educa- 
tion, worldwide, to wipe out illiteracy, raise 
standards of living, promote better health 
practices, give needed technical assistance, 
and diffuse knowledge of practical science 
for “education of the mass of people.” 


Becin Now To Enysoy Tomorrow. Ray 
Giles. 64 pp. Illus. Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark 1, N. J. 

This book, illustrated by sketches, cites 
specific steps to take, and when to take them, 
on planning hobbies, health, finances, taxes, 
home building or remodeling, moves to 
other cities or climates, developing new 
friends to replace those lost by business re- 
tirement, gradual rather than sharp reduc- 
tion in work done by average business or 
professional men, joint planning with one’s 
wife to insure closer comradeship in un- 
familiar retirement leisure, and other de- 
tails. 


EverypAy Groominc. Helen Livingstone and 
Ann Maroni. 168 pp. Illus. McKnight & 
McKnight. $2.75 

This book tells how to do the many things 
necessary to keep one’s appearance smart 
and modish. It shows how to perform each 
detail of grooming, how to select make-up, 
hair style, clothes, etc. 


THis HAPPENED IN PAsADENA. David Hul- 
burd. 176 pp. Macmillan. $2.50 

A blow-by-blow account in a_ wholly 
factual manner of the chain of events which 
resulted in the requested resignation of the 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena. The 
story illustrates how a local crisis in public 
education can be used by outside forces to 
further their dangerous ends: to destroy the 
independence of the American public school 
system. The author was with Time’s system 
of News Bureaus before he resigned to be- 
come a free-lance writer. He has been living 
in San Francisco since 1949. 


EnciisH For Use. Simon Beagle, Max 
Schenkler, and W. C. Woolfson. 160 pp. 
Harper. $1.12 

A manual either for the slow learner or 
for brighter students and adults with 
language backgrounds other than English. 

It is easy enough to afford such students 

the satisfaction of progress and it is mature 

enough in content to hold their interest. 

There are ten units which aii to build vo- 

cabulary, improve language usage and speech, 

and provide experience with the blanks and 
forms with which everyone must be familiar. 

Reading exercises supply information about 

basic social, civic, and vocational matters 

such as checks and taxes, the United Nations, 
the Mayor, and unemployment insurance. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND Loca 
Community Groups. W. S. Vincent and 
Others. Pennsylvania School Study 
Council, Pennsylvania State College 


A report of a committee on public rela- 
tions appointed in 1947 by the Pennsylvania 
School Study Council, John S. Cartwrigh:, 
chairman. The Council is composed of 37 
member districts, 34 of which participated 
in this study. The major purposes of Part [ 
of the study were to find out what groups in 
the community had shown an interest in the 
work of the school, whether such interest 
had been helpful or harmful, and whether 
there were other groups in the community 
which had shown no interest at all in the 
work of the school. The purpose of the 
second part was to show which groups exert 
the most power locally. 


SeconpARY MatTuHematics—A _ Functional 
Approach for Teachers. H. F. Fehr. 444 
pp. Illus. Heath. $4.25 


A re-examination of high school mathema- 
tics from a professional point of view that 
discusses methods of teaching as well as 
actual subject matter. Presented is material 
that has been successfully practiced in class- 
rooms together with background material 
to broaden the mathematical experience of 
the teacher. It shows how the various 
branches of high school mathematics are in- 
terrelated. There are practice exercises to 
test the reader’s understanding of the text 
and discussion questions on various teaching 
possibilities. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT Topay. E. B. Fincher, 
J. H. Ferguson, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and D. E. McHenry. 594 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.20 

This new textbook for the senior high 
school course in American government places 
the origin of American government and the 
major developments through which it has 
evolved in their historical setting. The ad- 
vantages of democracy are pointed out by 
means of comparison of democratic and non- 
democratic systems. Emphasis is placed upon 
the citizen’s stake in, and his responsibility 
for, good government now. Bibliographies 
include both human-interest material and 
factual references suitable for high school 
readers. 


Your GoverNMENT. G. O. Comfort, R. H. 
Knapp, and C. W. Shull. 500 pp. Illus. 
Harper. $3.36 

A textbook for courses in civics, govern- 

ment, problems of democracy, and related 
courses for high school use. A_ balanced 
study of federal, state, and local government 
is presented with the fundamental principles 
of democracy developed historically and as 
they have been embodied in the Constitution. 
Much space is devoted to a government in 
action, especially in relation to business, 
labor, agriculture, and the conservation of 
human and natural resources. Finally, there 
is a presentation of United States foreign 
relations and the United Nations. 


Tuts Is tHE Lire. W. G. Pierce. 324 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2.60 

A book of guidance for high school boys 

and girls which answers the questions 

teen-agers have listed as those they want 

answered. It is planned as a basic text for 
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orientation classes or any discussion group 
of teen-agers who are interested in getting 
better acquainted with themselves as family 
members, high school students, and citizens 
in a democracy. 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoor Scrence. 310 pp. G. O. Blough 
and A. J. Huggett. 310 pp. Illus. Dryden. 
$3.75 

For courses which concentrate on the 
methods of teaching science and which as- 
sume that the student has acquired a subject 
matter background in earlier courses. The 
activities described have been planned to 
require only home-made, school made, easily 
improvised, or readily borrowed equipment 
and apparatus. Illustrated with line draw- 
ings and photographs. 


CREATIVE HARMONY AND MusicrAnsuHip. H. 
A. Murphy and E. J. Stringham. 638 
pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. $5 

The authors have brought out the general 
principles of the structure of music through 
examples of compositions in the classical 
and romantic periods and through suggested 
problems and projects. They intend that 
musicianship be developed through the 
acquisition of theory by a practical method 
and be directed equally towards the needs 
of performer, composer, and listener. 


Our EartH anp Man. Gertrude Whipple and 
P. E. James. 384 pp. Illus. Mac- 


millan 
This book provides, first, a study of the 


regional geography of Eurasia and second, 
a study of the modern world, including its 
centers of production, the vital importance 
of conservation, and problems of the dis- 
tribution of people. It extends the geographic 
understandings as developed in the previous 
books of this series of Basal Geographies. 


Your Country AND MINE: OuR AMERICAN 
NEIcHBorS. YOUR WoRLD AND MINE: 
NEIGHBORS IN THE AiR AGE. Gertrude S. 
Brown, Grace S. Dawson, E. W. Tiegs, 
and Fay Adams. 288 pp. Ginn. $3.40 
each 

Grades five and six of the Tiegs-Adams 

Secial Studies Series. “Your Country and 
Mine” gives the highlights of American his- 
tory and geography and accounts of our 
industries and products, transportation and 
communication systems, churches, and gov- 
ernment. In “Your World and Mine” are 
shown how the ideals of freedom developed 
throughout the world and what the Ameri- 
can way of life owes to other lands and 
times. Included is the study of the geographic, 
economic, social and political conditions of 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


ABRAHAM LincotN—Humble and Great. J. S. 
Tippett. 154 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. 
$1.48 

Abraham Lincoln was a colorful figure 
and the author has brought out in his 
biography action and incidents that portray 
his life. In his youth, he was a ferryboat 
operator, farmer, clerk, postmaster, soldier, 
store owner, deputy surveyor, and lawyer. In 








Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words 
used in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encour- 


age your pupils to develop: 


© A knowledge of the meaning and use of the words spelled, 
@ A technique for the study of spelling, and a capacity for 


written expression. 


Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spell- 
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all his work he demonstrates those character- 
istics for which he is still admired. For 
grades five to eight. The two-color illustra- 
tions portray the period in which Lincoln 
lived. 


Pustic ScHoot Finance. P. R. Mort and 
W. C. Reusser. 662 pp. McGraw-Hill. $6 
The authors say in the preface to the 
second edition of their book, “The decade 
that has passed since the first edition was 
published has seen the American school 
system recovering from the great depression 
and passing through the strains of war and 
its attendant educational and economic prob- 
lems.” Adjustments in the fiscal setting in 
which schools operate have been necessary 
so they have rewritten Book 1 of this 
volume entirely. In it, there is greater 
emphasis on the current fiscal problems that 
harass schools with the omission of part of 
the history of the previous edition. Revisions 
in Book 2 on the operational side have not 
been so extensive. Book 3 spells out in much 
greater detail the pressing problems of state 
and federal fiscal policy. Through the 
technical exercises at the end of the chapters 
and the related notes in the supplements, 
those interested in designing fiscal programs 
may obtain detailed assistance. 


Human RELATIONS IN THE CLAssroom. H. 
E. Bullis. 250. pp. Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1404 Frank- 
lin Street, Wilmington, Delaware. $3 

Course 3 of the Delaware State Society’s 

human relations textbooks for grades eight 
and nine. It has 30 complete lesson plans and 
six teacher aids. Among the teacher aids in 
this book are the emotional orphan, mental 
health of the teacher, logistics in education, 
emotional problems of students, in-service 
training in human relations. Among the 30 
lesson plans are understanding our parents’ 
viewpoint, helping parents understand our 
viewpoint, courtesy pays dividends, emotional 
causes of accidents, can tact be developed, 
the “never-squeal” code. 


Burtpinc Reapine Skits. Leila Armstrong 
and Rowena Hargrave. McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Co. Level 1-6. $0.48 
and $0.42 each. Guidebooks $0.60 each 

Reading skills program to be used with 

any set of readers. Its phonetic approach 
provides for much seeing, hearing, saying, 
and writing of troublesome reading ele- 
ments. Word, sentence, and phrase mean- 
ings are emphasized throughout the series. 
The series includes six text-practice books, 
three sets of Skill Builders, a box of 78 
Phonics Key Cards, and a Teacher’s Guide- 
book. The Phonics Key Cards are used in 
teaching the sounds of consonants, con- 
sonant teams, vowels, vowel teams, and 
vowel and consonant teams. This foundation 
skills series stresses both phonetic and 
structural analysis of words. 


Soncs ALonc THE MAHANTONGO. W. E. 
Boyer, A. F. Buffington, and Don Yoder. 
232 pp. Illus. Intelligencer Printing Co., 
Lancaster. $3.75 
A book on the folksongs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country. There are 70 of them 
arranged in eight chapters. On these pages 
ancient customs come to life to the accom- 
paniment of folk melodies. 
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Ciara E. CocKERILLE has been ap- 
pointed by Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to serve 
as assistant county superintendent of 
schools of Armstrong County. Miss 
Cockerille taught in the Altoona pub- 
lic schools from 1924 until 1938 at 
which time she became supervisor of 
grades one to seven. 





James Henry Duckrey, special as- 
sistant to the board of superintendents 
of the Philadelphia schools, was named 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Cheyney, in May. Doctor Duckrey suc- 
ceeds Leslie Pinckney Hill who retired 
at the end of the college year after 
more than 30 years of service. 


NorMAN L. Gtasser, after nearly a 
half century of teaching, is retiring as 
superintendent of Carnegie schools. 
More than 200 educators, including 
many from throughout the State, at- 
tended a testimonial banquet held in 
his honor. 


~NOTES AND 


NEWS 


James E. SHANNON, principal of 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, 
for the last eight years, has been named 
to head Morganza State School. Suc- 
ceeding him as principal at Fifth 
Avenue is his former vice principal, 
Ralph Scott. Paul Bower of the Wash- 
ington Trade School became vice 
principal. 

CHARLES J. STAUFFER is the new 
superintendent of the Shenandoah 
schools succeeding A. J. Ratchford. 
Mr. Stauffer was a former teacher at 
Schuylkill Haven and _ supervising 
principal at Ringtown. 


MABEL STUDEBAKER of Erie, NEA 
State Director and former President 
of the National Education Association, 
has been appointed assistant principal 
of Academy High School, Erie. 


LEVERING Tyson, president of Muh- 
lenberg College since 1937, resigned 
his position effective June 30. 


BENJAMIN KUYKENDALL of Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, was 
a member of the school of education 
staff at New York University for the 
summer session. He gave a graduate 
course called “Workshop in Office 
Practice.” Doctor Kuykendall is vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators’ Association and president 
of the Philadelphia Business Teachers 
Association. 


Foster G. Utricn has been ap- 
pointed to serve out the unexpired 
term created by the death of former 
Superintendent Harry C. Moyer of 
Lebanon County. Mr. Ulrich was rec- 
ommended by the Lebanon County 
Board of School Directors. He 
formerly taught in Manheim Town- 
ship and was principal and supervising 
principal in Susquehanna Township. 


Wittiam M. SEG, supervising 
principal of Elizabethville schools, has 
been named supervising principal of 
Susquehanna Township, Dauphin 
County, schools. He succeeds Foster 


G. Ulrich. 


Naomrt R. FELpMAN, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, was 
one of 47 science teachers from 27 
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“Water, Giver of Life — Master 
and Servant of Mankind”, is a 
24-page, 4-color, picture - story 
of water thru the ages. Au- 
thentic illustrations dating from 
20,000 B. C. to present times. 
Interest-holding, easily under- 
standable treatment of biolog- 
ical, historical, engineering, 
hygienic, and economic facts. 
Adaptable to both grade and 
high-school teaching. 
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| principal 


Historical Booklet in Your | 


states who won a competitive fellow- 


| ship provided by the Westinghouse Ed- 
| ucational Foundation. The fellowship 


gave Miss Feldman the opportunity to 
study for six weeks at the Massachusetts 
| Institute of Technology. 


R. Topp Lioyp, former supervising 
of the Girard Borough- 


| Township School District, is the new 


superintendent of schools in Shippens- 


| burg. 


Donap J. DirrenBaucH of Hershey 
was awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer 


| Memorial Scholarship for the school 


year 1951-52. This annual scholarship, 
which is awarded by the State Council 
of Education, amounts to $500. Mr. 


| Diffenbaugh has been director of the 


guidance program and dean of boys 


| in the Derry Township High School 


| ing as 


| the 


since 1939. He is now working on his 
Doctor of Education Degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Davip B. Pucu, who has been serv- 
director of instruction, 
services, Pennsylvania State 
College, has accepted a position as 
professor of education and director of 
Evening College and summer 
school, Queens College, North Caro- 


lina. 


ex- 
tension 


Wave WHITLACH, assistant prin- 
cipal of Monongahela High School, 
will succeed Harry Walker as principal 
at Brownsville High School. Mr. 


| Walker resigned to accept a position in 


' old son sailed from 
| August. 


Point Marion. 


ARTHUR R. SHooP, who served as 
acting principal last year at Lower 
Paxton Vocational High School, | 
Dauphin County, has been named 
supervising pfincipal to succeed Ray- 
mond R. Baugher. Mr. Baugher is 
now supervising principal at Slating- 
ton. 


teacher in 


Johns- 


Forrest L. LeFFLER, 
Garfield Junior High School, 


town, has been awarded a United 
States Government grant to study 
abroad this coming school year. 


Under the Fulbright Act, Mr. Leffler 
has gone to Athens, Greece, where he 
is to teach English. He has been 
granted a sabbatical leave of absence 
by the Johnstown School Board. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leffler and their three-year- 
New York in 


During their stay overseas, 


the Lefflers will also visit in England, 
France, and Italy. 


OREN S. KALTRITER, science teacher 
at Middletown High School, received 
a General Electric Science Fellowship 
for study at Union College this sum- 
mer. He is one of 100 secondary 
school science teachers who were 
picked to study under the General 
Electric Science Fellowship Award 
program. 


Leo A. ARMAGOsT, Strong Vincent 
High School, Erie, and Wituiam I. 
Hearpb, Elders Ridge High School, 
also received General Electric Science 
Fellowship Awards this year. These 
two teachers are studying at Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHARLES F’. SAyLor, who has served 
as superintendent of schools in Ship- 
pensburg since 1944, accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent in Jeannette on 


July 1 


“Yours... for the asking” 


Advertisers in this first fall issue of 


JOURNAL offer exciting new material for 
classroom use. Use the advertisers’ own 
coupon for fastest delivery. Or, use the 


convenient coupon below. 

1. See ALL THE Wortp HERE IN AMERICA 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

2. THE Co-orDINATED CLASSROOM is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decora- 
tion problems in the classroom and their 
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HOLDER 
Teachers everywhere love their colorful ‘‘Black 
Board Buddy'' plastic Chalk Holders, for they 
eliminate irritating chalk dust, soiled hands 
and clothing. Holds popular types of straight 
chalk to the last half inch, with no breakage. 
No gadgets to fuss with—/just insert chalk, 
tighten cap. 31/2 inches long, 1/2 inch in diam- 
eter. Carry in purse or pocket, 

Money-back guarantee. ORDER by Mail 
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and effect on children’s posture, vision, and | 
if general welfare. (American Seating Co.) | 
3. EpUCATIONAL PorTFOLIO contains teach- | 
sher ing guide, large anatomical charts, two | VACATION TIME IS OVER | | 
Dod booklets on menstruation, and cards for | a 68 
ee reordering more free material. Useful for 
ship group discussion. (Personal Products 
um- Corporation) | PLAN and save now for your vacation next year. NOW is the time; 
lary 4. Rattroaps at WorK—A 68-page booklet | TOMORROW may be TOO LATE. 
vere in color with a brief story for each | 
| picture. Stories in simple, direct lan- | ' : : d 
4 guage. Available in classroom quantities | | GUARANTEE your vacation plans under a plan of true group in- 
for distribution to pupils. Grades 1-3, come protection. GUARD against unforeseen accident and sickness 
picture appreciation; grade 4-up, read- | : a Fs is 
ing. (Association of American Rail- | disabilities. 
cent roads) 
a 5. AN INTERESTING WALL CHaRT illustrating | | PROTECT your income with the largest insurer of teachers’ asso- 
ool. and describing 37 new films, covering | sae : : ; : 
‘acd social studies, biography, health and | ciations in the United States. 
i hygiene, arts, music, and science. (En- | 
nese : : : ae : ee ; : . 
I cycopedis: Britennics Filme, me) || If your association is not now protected with one of our group plans, 
ns 6. ContripuTION OF Motor VEHICLES TO | ee ODAY for full details 
hio. Inpustry, Farm, ann Home is a || Write TODA) for full details. 
teachers’ service kit prepared for the | 
ge secondary level. (Bureau of Educational | Information furnished without obligation. 
hip- Services) | 
Osi- 7. THe New SVE EpucationaL CATALoc | 
on is a most complete and up-to-date listing | WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
of projection equipment, Filmstrips and | 
2" x 2° Slidesets, including over 626 | Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 
titles listed for the first time. A special 
33 feature is the “Select-A-Set” index on | 
Z page 10, a combination index, table of | Pennsylvania Group Offices 
of content, and specific grade level indi- 622 Perry Building 413 Investment Bldg. 
fag cator. (Society for Visual Education) Philadelphia 2. Pittsburgh 22. 
own 8. THE ResourceruL TEACHER, popular 
the with elementary teachers, offers 2 
new issues. Vol. 4, No. 2 is “The Role 4 te pe me ose 
RICA of Historical Geography,” Vol. 5, No. 1 
feet is “Spelling and Child Growth.” (Silver 
In Burdett Company) 
sher. 9. CaTaLtoc, 44-paces, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks, and 
ail other instructional aids available for all 
vert elementary and high school subjects in 
ora- the fields of mathematics, science, music, 
heir tests, reading, history, health, shopwork, 
and many others. (The Steck Company ) 
; 16. WATER-SERVANT AND MAsteR OF MAn- 
KIND is a 24-page, four-color booklet. 
a. It tells the story of how man has met catalogue 
YB” : maa # 
the problem of supplying himself with - " 4 
water thru the ages. Grades 4 to 8 for world’s largest collection of educational 
projects and discussions on improved filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 
health and better living. (National As- just released 
el sociation of Dam & Farm Pump Manu- : a 
mae | buiticetion) lighten your teaching load this year by 
using more visual aids 
Look over the complete listings of slides, 
4 USE THIS COUPON filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
? , Includes: audio-visual equipment in the big, new 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 
jed 307 N. Michigan Avenue Filmstrips by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date. 
lar Chicago 1, Illinois 314 brand new titles Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 
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is “. the rare — 3c is enclosed | | Geemmeteose from GENTLEMEN: Dept. SE6-19 
or each item checked. 
> Slide Set PLEASE SEND ME THE N ATA . 
d er ear a eT ide Sets | EW SVE CATALOGUE 
ht A ae aS es get LOU Saree Srp NN OY Be 325 brand new titles NAME............ 
e. < | a re | 91 old favorites 
: Subject taught ; ORGANIZATION sa 
, Selaal ieniee | 416 to choose from 
n- COOL MAME ........--ceeesseeseeeesssesseecensnnteeecee “s MMAR SEs patie Lata ate iar 
School address .. WO acpi nies ZONE. 0... STATE... 0cccscsesssee 
Lity ARES 05 £5 S08 ar ED ED | MAIL TO: 000 sr tnne nna nec anc enceecteceseeecteseseeneeece eee ee cere eee 
Enrollment: Boys............. ) Moe Bs. | SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
; A Business Corporation 
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R. H. FirzcErap, chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, announced 
recently that the University has re- 
ceived two grants from the Buhl 
Foundation totalling $80,000. The 
grants are to be used for the publica- 
tion and research and writing of books 
on the history of western Pennsylvania. 


James G. PENTz retired as chief of 
the Pre-Professional Credentials Di- 
vision of the Department of Public 
Instruction this year after more than 
38 years of State service. 
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results . 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These 
are attainments pupils can carry with them 
in their everyday activity. These are the 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY 
BOOKS the Nation’s Basic Readers for 
Grades 1 through 6. 


More than enough books, if piled flat, to 
penetrate outer space ... far beyond the 
250-mile range of the farthest rocket 


flight recorded. 


More than enough, if laid end to end, to 
reach from Labrador to Catalina. 


Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since 
date of publication. 


BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND 


BOOKS show the most far-reaching 
. vocabulary enrichment, word 


If you have not already done so, write 
for full information on the ALICE AND 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- 
ing equipment: 


@ Workbooks 
e Vocabulary Workbooks 

e Reading Readiness Picture Cards 

e Big Pictures 

e Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards 
e Word Cards 

e Sight Vocabulary Word Cards 

@ Integrated Textfilms 


: Row, Peterton and Company 


ILLINOIS 


EVANSTON, 


36 
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Necrology 
Mary AGNES SULLIVAN, teacher in the 


Pittsburgh schools before her retire- 
ment ten years ago, May 3 


GeorcE Myers, New Bloomfield, teacher 
for 37 years in the rural schools of 
Perry County before his retirement, 
May 10 


Harry C. Moyer, superintendent of 
Lebanon County schools, May 13 


GeorcE D. Gineon, Jr., a teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for 46 years, 
May 31 


Mary E. Cook, teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools for nineteen 
years, June 


LitL1AN' BoucHER, teacher in the 
Margaretta School, East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, April 20 


JosepH S. BRAVERMAN, teacher at Bok 
Vocational School, Philadelphia, 
June 8 


AELFRIC JAMES, SR., teacher at Easton 
High School for 26 years, June 6 


Mrs. Viota MeEck, 81, New Buffalo, 
retired school teacher, June 6 


Mrs. Mary E. GraDWOoHL SIEDER, 
teacher in the Easton public schools 
before her retirement, June 5 


ALFRED H. HoweE.., Honesdale, re- 
tired superintendent of Wayne 
County schools, August 8 


REUBEN F. LONGACRE, assistant super- 
intendent of Lebanon County 
schools, May 13 
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» Lucy W. Gtass, 87, known to 
thousands of Pennsylvania school 
teachers for her work in securing the 
passage of the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Act in 1917, died May 23 in 
Harrisburg after a lingering illness of 
several years. 

A native of Lawrence County 
schools, Miss Glass began her teaching 
career in Scott Township in 1882. She 
later taught in Braddock and Pitts- 
burgh, and for 23 years was a teacher 
in Jeannette, Westmoreland County. In 
July, 1920, she joined the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction as 
director of home classes for non- Eng- 
lish speaking mothers. She served in 
this capacity until her retirement in 
1934. 

Miss Glass will long be remembered 
for her interest in the welfare of her 
fellow teachers. She was at one time 
president of the State Teachers League. 
She was an active member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the PSEA from 
1925 to 1940. She was a member of 
the State Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board from its inception until 
December, 1942, a period of 24 years. 

At the conclusion of 50 years of 
service in public education, she was 
presented with a service citation by 
the State School Directors Association. 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System, she was 
presented a certificate in recognition 
of her distinguished service in behalf 
of retirement at the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 
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In promoting retirement legislation, 
she lost no opportunity to contact her 
fellow members of the profession and 
key leaders of the General Assembly. 
It is reported she traveled more than 
20,000 miles through the Common- 
wealth to create interest in the enact- 
ment of the retirement program. Later, 
when it became a reality, she went 
from county to county urging teachers 
to join and thus secure its benefits. 





The members of the teaching pro- 
fession of the Commonwealth are 
deeply indebted to Lucy W. Glass for 
many of the benefits which they now 
enjoy. 


CATHERINE WALKER THOMPSON, 
teacher in the Pittsburgh schools for 
more than 30 years before her re- 
tirement about fifteen years ago, 
April 18 








New Horizons in Teaching 





Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 
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NOW -— Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 9 


2 Here’s good news for 
\ & 44 elementary and junior 
ky _) #& high school teachers. At 
f last Science Research 






Hf] | . . 

4+iJ\\\L Associates are getting out 
a guidance service concerned with the 
problems which young people (in 


grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 


This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 

Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: How you GRow by 


Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill. ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 
Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 
ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 


Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
clude such monthly items as Bettér 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters). 

In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


If Further Interested—sra JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“‘sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the @ 
plecsant chewing helps keep teeth brightand clean. | 











Lizzie M. Nott, teacher for 41 years 
in the Easton schools before her 


A CHILD-CENTERED retirement, May 3 


Announcing : Elementary Science Series... Ipa A. STAMM, mathematics teacher in a 
; West Reading High School for 26 Dleshes 
* Easy-to-read er her retirement in 1948, | 4 .nctro 
ay ! Beaver 
© Easy-to-understand er 
y HELEN Mae Huston, teacher in the M. “Megs 
© Easy-to-teach Hall Stanten School, Philadelphia, | p),;. 
April 9 Bradfor¢ 
Winston's New 1951... oche 
Harry Meuer, teacher for 33 years 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE in the Philadelphia schools, May 4 gape 
Thomas Dowling Kenneth Freeman Nan Lacy James Tippett : Cambria 


ZeL E. Myers, Newville, principal of | Cameror 


THE PURPOSES: 1. To stir or to sensitize the child to an interest in his Environ- ‘. ‘ Carbon 
rT ek re ee the Oakville Consolidated School for 0 






































2. To develop the Scientific Attitude. ten — and teacher for 40 at Chester 
Full Color : iss : May 11 Clarion 
lenient on 3. To instill in the child Responsibility for finding the Truth. call ) 
raw: reas : se ‘lear 
4. To help the child adjust himself to his Environment. KENNETH H. MILLER, teacher in Dick- . ay . 
Nearly Every J : Hi h S h ] S : = | Clinton 
roar 5. To acquaint the child, AT HIS OWN LEVEL, with the 0 ee ee ee ee, | Cohaahl 
9 Materials for and Information about Science. Pittsburgh, May 24 Praha 
. ild, li , little, lizations that underl : l¢ 
i ror oC ee Mary Bacon, teacher in Frankford — 
High School, Philadelphia, since | P@uPhit 
1 WONDER WHY SEEING WHY LEARNING WHY 1917. March 18 | Delawar 
Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 4 Elk 
EXPLAINING WHY DISCOVERING WHY — UNDERSTANDING WHY Epna G. Jones, teacher in the Phila- | ate 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 delphia public schools, March 27 | Res <3 
orest . 
Harriet E. Joyce, teacher in the | Franklit 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY ; Pittsburgh schools before her retire- | Fulton . 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. ment twelve years ago, April 9 2 
unting 
a = = RaupH P. Moore, principal of Moore _ Indiana 
e grade school, Brentwood, Pitts- Jefferson 
: : burgh, April 11 Juniata 
To meet the achievement-testing needs Used last year with over half a million kinder- id Lackaw: 
of the elementary school garten and first-grade pupils GeorcE V. WINTER, biology teacher in Lancast 
Kittanning High School, April 15 Lawrenc 
2 s Lebanor 
Metropolitan Metropolitan SayrRE P. UHLER, teacher in Easton [high 
Achievement Tests Readiness Tests public schools for 34 years, April 16 Luzerne 
Lycomi 
ANNA Perry, elementary school teacher - om 
are available in five complete indicate readiness to do first-grade d Sainteasl: tn 00 Castle -hetore Michean 
batteries, two partial batteries, and work — measure reading readiness, wn Pee ee ee Mercer 
separate tests in arithmetic and number readiness, and the ability her retirement, November, 1950 
reading. Forms R,'S, T, U, and V to pay attention, follow directions, | Mifflin 
a are now ready—as well as a com- handle paper and pencil, and sus- Mrs. DorotHy WHITE VAN TILBURG, ices 
a Manual for - omg Forms R and § are former mathematics teacher at New ates 
Castle High School, February Montour 
: Northan 
Mrs. MABEL KRING SCHAFFER, substi- yo shur 





tute teacher in the Harrisburg Perry 
To make schooling for beginners more schools, April 9 Pike ... 


j j | Potter . 
ST aor ee Ore Mrs. ApA ParKER LicceTT, 90, New Schuylk 
. Florence, mother of six teachers in | Snyder 
Readiness for World Pennsylvania, February 12 Somerse 

= Sullivan 

School Beginners Book Company Carrie H. Byers, teacher in the Pitts- | sucquet 


burgh schools for 42 years before | Tioga . 


Gertrude H. Hildreth’s new book ° = 
her retirement about 25 years ago, | Union . 


. -on- , New York 
for primary teachers and teachers- Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N 


in-training “. . . is full of practical ae Ay : - Venange 
suggestions for conducting a mod- ted ages W. Smith, Ap ril 15 | Warren 
ern first grade. It should be read by and A. F. Zerbe, | 

: : m | s 
every fist-grade teacher and by Pennsylvania Representatives WituiaM E. Cooper, teacher at Camp | Washin; 


those responsible for planning and 
administering a first-grade pro- 
gram.”— Education 


Wyomin 
\ a (See Necrology, page 40) York ... 
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Curtin Jr. High School, Harrisburg, | Wayne 
before his retirement, July 6 Westmo 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1951-52 


County Superintendent 

th A BAB 205. os Sasesicosker J. Floyd Slaybaugh ....... 
Allegheny ............/ Alfred W. Beattie .......... 
Armstrong ............ GON. Manner *.s...6..n 
eave oo... ctis ca BES OS ge oo 
Bedford 5.2.2.5. William Mowry .............. 
Derksen! ew Newton W, Geiss ........... 
Blair ssi ete James E. Pars Sear 
Bradford ::..2.00.0.02 J. Andrew Morrow ........ 
Ruckieesic.ss cn sas Charles H. Boehm .......... 
Ritler = ek John T. Connell .......... 

Cambria -2:..:5........ eer Me Stalk: e302. 


CAmteKORy 5.55.5. 761. ccc, RU ees SEIU? soci sean 


Carbon: ....:....:....... stuart BE. Pratzman. ....... 
Centre vessel» Ellwood Sones-........... 
Chester icale MGRVUIG! hs RVION h-.2-<cstres 
Clarion .. BT > he) el 1)”. See 

Clearfield 0) iy. Peg 3171 ane ae 
Clintons. Nib. Rartges soa ..cnste 
Columbia ............. Nay Ne Cole...) sae 
rawlord cs oh Bob Peters 2. a 
Cumberland .......... J. Paul Burkhart ........... 
Dauphin ................ EPROM BE. nia ce. coce 
Delaware .............. Carl G. Leech ............... 
Ble re a ne O. G. F. Bonnert .......... 

[No C Sha teewantenty fa Maurice E. Kolpien ....... 
Payette: 505i Harry J. Brownfield ....... 
POROSS ss acia gee Frank L. Watson ........... 
Pranklin <<025..2:.:.:. Raymond G. Mowrey ..... 
Bolton 650s.) ee, Harold C. Welsh ........... 
Greene ..................D. C. Longanecker ......... 
Huntingdon .......... Prank. Magill -.....::..5.00: 
Friettatiee <5. 5 csc William J. Norman ....... 
Jefferson .....0.......... John H. Hughes ............. 
Saat cs a Beaver S. Faust. ........... 


Lackawanna Thomas Francis 
Dancaster: <...:.c0c0 Arthur P. Mylin 
etetlh eases R. F. Conway .. 


Lawrence 


Lebanon 2.0 ic0.cisece Foster G. Ulrich ............. 
7.50) ie eerenee Hobart A. Farber ......... 
Busewnie Ja.- 7c Eugene S. Teter ............. 
Lycoming _............ Clarence H. McConnel.... 
MOK Cait ...32.5.c0.500. We7P; Barnhart ...3.:-.2.6.:. 
PRORCOR™ ize aes W. M. Pollard ............... 
1 11 See eR W. Clay Burkholder ..... 
PAOUNAE? 3s 35°) Fanon Joho. Eatte. ...s.cscen. 
Montgomery ........ Abram M. Kulbp ............. 
Montour ................ Fred’W:.: Diehl ':...;.;.:..... 
Northampton ........ Robert N. Taylor . 


Northumberland ..C. E. Hilbish . 


MOREy Gos Ralph C. Swan 

Bee Seer Chester B. Dissinger ..... 
MOREE acco veces ys Dab oie RMN cosas sco cecataacs 
Schuylkill ............ Arthur H. Henninger..... 
Mnvder: os 2) 032i Arthur M. Felker ........... 
Pomersel...04.505:. Bic Se Wee oo ole canes 
Sullivan. ................ John M. Lumley ............ 
Susquehanna ........ Wayne C. Webster .......... 
| TNT See aie PSDB Re Walter G. Clark ............ 
Ty RISE (Se calc Frank P. Boyer .............. 
Venango .............++ William C. Frantz .......... 
Warr 5. 225..2545 He Ela: 5-2... 
Washington ..........W. H. Donaldson ............ 
MVNO ors co Z H. B. Ammerman . 
Westmoreland ...... James Hughes ................ 
Wyoming .............. Edwin H. Kehrli 

Ge ca tacch esate. Fa) epee 
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Union fetes Git ae 
.Cornwall, Sept. 7; Hershey . 
_Allentown 

.Wilkes-Barre 


-Burnham . 
.East Stroudsburg 
su 


.Coudersport 


.... Warren, Sept. 21; Erie...... 


Honesdale ..... 


Place of Meetings 


Gettysburg, Sept. 4; York................ 
.. Oct. 11-12 


Pitesbiten <5 .2 Sars 
Kittanning, Aug. 29-30; Indiana 
Bedford 

Reading . 

Altoona 
Towanda 
Quakertown 


a): | |? eee : 


Ebensburg ..... 
Emporium .... 
Palmerton .. 
Bellefonte 


West Chester, Oct. 19; U. of Pa. 
Clarion 


Clearfield ............. 
Lock Haven STC 
Bloomsburg See we 
Cochranton, Oct. 13; Erie... 
Carlisle 
Hershey ..... 

Swarthmore 


Ridgway _............ 
_Edinboro, Oct. 12; Erie 
Uniontown . 


Warren, Sept. 28; Erie 


.Chambersburg 


_McConnellsburg . 
.Waynesburg . 
Altoona .... 


Indiana STC 
Brookville 
_Mifflintown 


South Williamsport 


Smethport, Sept. 21; Bradford 
SON S55 catsncs 


New Castle ... 


of Pa. . 


Danville 


..Pen Argyl 
Re |) eo 
..New Bloomfield 


Milford 


Pottsville . 
Middleburg . 


Somerset 


Dushore . j eae 


Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Lewisburg 
Franklin 


Washington 


Greensburg ...... 


... Tunkhannock 


York, Oct. 12; Dallastown ei 


... Oct. 


..... Oct. 
..Oct. 


.. Oct. 


Dates of 
Meetings 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 18-19 


_ Aug. 30-31 
_Nov. 15-16 


Aug. 30-31 
Oct. 4-5 


.....Oct. 15-16 
..Oct. 8, Nov. 12 
... Sept. 22 


Oct. 4-5 


.. Sept.4, Apr. 15 
. Oct. 18-19 


Sept. 24-25 
Apr. 25 
Oct. 25-26 
Oct. 26-27 
18-19 


Oct. 1-2 


... Oct. 15 
.. Oct. 


4-5 
18-19 
22-23 
11-12 
Oct. 15 
Nov. 20-21 
Oct. 15 


Oct. 


Nov. 19-20 


25-26 
4-5 
4-5 
18-19 
25-26 
11-12 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


...Nov. 1-2 
..Oct. 


25-26 
3-4 
19 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 4-5 
Oct. 25-26 
Nov. 8-9 
Apr. 4 
Oct. 4 


Oct. 5 


...Oct. 11-12 


Sept. 24 


..Apr. 24-25 
..Nov. 19-20 


Oct. 25-26 


..Nov. 19-20 


Oct. 18-19 
Nov. 19-20 


...Nov. 1-2 
..Oct. 29-30 
Nov. 8-9 


Oct. 15-16 


Oct. 15-16 
Oct. 25-26 


......Nov. 8-9 
Oct. 25-26 
...Oct. 15 
..... Oct. 18-19 
..Nov. 19-20 

..Nov. 8-9 


Oct. 15-16 
Mar. 28 











Could You Raise 


$400 
QUICKLY? 


Classes over, Ann, a school teacher, 
drove toward her suburban home, 
taking papers along to correct 
later. But she did not correct 
papers that evening—nor for many 
evenings. There had been an ac- 
cident. Ann arrived home a week 
later, her back taped, arm in a 
cast, several stitches in her thigh, 
and no possibility of working for 
weeks! 

Fortunately, there would be no 
financial Ann’s “MH” 
Sickness and Accident Certificate 
in the Teachers Protective Union 
would provide money for doctor, 
surgical and hospital bills each 
week she could not work, begin- 
ning the day of the accident. A 
total of nearly $400—a rich return 
for the few pennies a day Ann 
spent for her year ’round TPU 
protection. 


worries. 


If you are a teacher, aged 18 to 
60, you, too, qualify for TPU mem- 
bership. Protect your income, as- 
sure medical attention and free- 
dom from financial worry with an 
“MH” Sickness and Accident Cer- 
tificate in the Teachers Protective 
Union. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


116 North Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Please send me complete infor- 
mation about TPU membership 
“and how it will help me protect 
my income and savings. 
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Necrology (continued) 


Mrs. AnnA O’HarA Murpny, teacher 
in the Pittsburgh schools for 45 
years before her retirement in 1950, 
July 9 


Epwarp R. Jerore, faculty member of 
Hershey Vocational public school, 
July 12 


Georce W. Miter, Bangor RD 2, 
school teacher in Washington Town- 


ship, July 16 


Mrs. BELLE C. THOMPSON, 
teacher and principal in the Phoenix- 


ville schools, July 24 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE P. REED, teacher for 
more than 50 years in the Philadel- 
phia schools before her retirement, 


July 29 


89, former 


Roscoe S. Lantz, instructor of com- 
mercial courses for 21 years in 
Reading and Harrisburg schools, 


July 23 


JouHN CHRISTOPHER, 
principal, district 
and director of division of examina- 
tions in the school district of Phila- 
delphia, June 28 


former teacher, 
superintendent, 


Grace E. HEMMINGER of Newville, 
former teacher in township schools, 


May 16 


WILMER GRANT Ducan, 87, 
perintendent, Westmoreland County 
schools, May 9 

M. Dorotuy Lewis, teacher in Dob- 
bins Vocational-Technical 


Philadelphia, July 17 


former su- 


school, 


Mary Bitter, third grade teacher at 
the Thirteenth Union school, Read- 
ing, July 28 

Mrs. Fiorice R. Burns, kindergarten 
teacher in the Spring and Moss 
grade school, sanuatie August 1 


Calendar 


September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 4-5—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Altoona 

October 
District, New Castle 

October 5-6—18th Annual Meeting, 
Pa. Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Berk- 
shire, Reading 

October 6—House of Delegates, South- 





ern Convention District, Boiling 
Springs 

October 9-10—Pa. State School Direc- 
tors’ Association Convention, Harris- 
burg 

October 10-13—-Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 11-—Executive Committee, 


Eastern Convention District, Bethle- 
hem 

October 12—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 12—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 15-21—Pennsylvania Week 

October 18-19—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 19—Annual Symposium in 
Music Education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 

October 19-20—Second Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

October 26—First Annual Conference, 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 

riculum, Pennsylvania State ee 





November 2-3—Fourth Annual State. 
wide Conference, Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, State College 

November 5-6—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 


November 9-10—Pa. School Press 
Assn., “— 
November 0—Annual Elementary 


Education Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Hazleton 

November 23-24—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 29-December 1—Annual 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December  13-15—Convention, Pa. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 

December 28-29—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

1952 

March 21-28—Music Educators 
tional Conference, Philadelphia 


Na- 


April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 

April 21-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 




























TEACHERS 
AGEY 


ADAM 


| $2,40 STARTING SALARIES 
"LAST MINUTE VACANCIES 
$4,200 _ MAXIMUM IN MOST AREAS __ $5,300 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—13TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

















BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 





M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 














NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 





Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 























TEACHERS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECONDARY 
ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 
° e e e 


| 

| 

| For Personalized Service 
| Coll or Weite 





Professional Placement, Inc. 
Investment Building COurt 1-3907 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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